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'v»> ARGUMENT. 
An addreſs to Malvina , the daughter of 
Toſcar. — The poet relates the arrival of 
Cathlin in Selma, to ſolicit aid againſt 
'Duth-carmor FA Cluba, who had killed 
Cathmol, for the ſake of his daughter La- 
nul, — Fingal declining to make a choice 
among his heroes, who were all claiming 
tie command of the expedition; they reti= 
red each to his hill of ghoſts ; to be deter- 
mined by dreams. The ſpirit of Trenmor 
appears to Qſſian and Oſcar : they ſail, 
from the bay of Carmona, and, on the 
Fourth day, appear off the valley of Rath- 
col, in Inis-huna, where Duth-carmor had © 
fixed his reſidence. — Oſſian diſpatches a a 
bard to Duth-carmor to demand battle. — 
Night comes on. — The diſtreſs of Cathlin 
of Clutha. — Offian devolves the command 
on Oſcar, who , according to the cuſtom 
of the kings of Morven , before battle, reti- - 
red to a neighbouring hill. — Upon the 
coming on of day, the battle joins, — 
Oſcar and Duth-carmor meet. The latter 
falls, — Oſcar carries the mail and helmet 
of Duth-carmor to Cathlin , who had reti- 
red from the field. Cathlin is diſcovered to 
be the daughter of Cathmol, in diſguiſe , 
who had been carried off, by force, by, and 
had made her eſcape from, Duth-carmor, 
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E CLUTH A: 
WU 
e 
() COME „ thou beam chat art lonely, from 
watching in the night! The ſqually winds 


are atound thee, from all their echoing hills. 
Red, over my hundred ſtreams, ate the 


(1) The traditions, which accompany this poem , 
inform us, that both ir, and the ſucceeding piece, 
went, of old, under the name of Laoi-Qi-tucha ; 
i. e. the hymns of the maid of Lutha. They pretend 
alſo to fix the time of irs compoſition to the third - 
year after the death of Fingal 3 that is, duting 
the expedition of Fergus the ſon of Fingal , to the 
banks of Uiſca duthon. In ſupport of this opinion, 
the Highland ſenachies have prefixed ro this poem , 
an addreſs of Oſſian, to Congal the young ſon of 
Fergus, which have rejeted, as having no man- 
ner of connection with the reſt of the piece. It 
has poetical metit; and, probably, it was the 
opening of one of Oſſian's other poems, tho' the 
bards injudiciouſſy ttansferted it to the piece now 
before us, | Drone 301 kg 


* Congal ſon of Fergus of Durath thou lignt 


Y CATHLIN or CLUTHA: © 
| Tight-covered paths of the dead. They tejoice, 


on the eddying winds, in the till ſeaſon of 


night. — Dwells there no joy in ſong, white 
hand of the harps of Lutha? Awake the 
voice of the ſtring, and roll 5 t to me. 
It is a ſtream that has failed. — 


the ſong. 


hear thee, from thy darkneſs, in Selma, 
thou that watcheſt, lonely, by night! Why 
didſt thou with-hold the ſong, from Offian's 
failing ſoul>— As the falling brook to the 
ear of the hunter, deſcending from his ſtorm- 
covered hill; in a ſun-beam rolls the echoing 
ſtream; he hears, and shakes his dewy locks: 
ſuch is the voice of Lutha, to the friend of 
the ſpirits of heroes, — My ſwelling boſom 
beats high. I look back on the days that are 
paſt. — Come, thou beam that art lonely, 
from the watching of night. nn 


In the echoing bay of Carmona ( 1)we ne, 


between thy locks, aſcend to the rock of N 
to the oak of the breaker of sbields. Look over 
the boſom of night, ir is ſtreaked with the red 
paths of the dead: look on rhe night of ghoſts, and 
kindle , O Congal , thy ſoul. Be not, like the moon 
on a ſtream , lonely in the midſt of clouds: darkneſs 
cloſes around ir; and the beam departs. — Depart 
not, ſon of Fergus, ere thou markeſt the field with 
thy ſword. Aſcend to the rock of Selma; to the 
oak of the breaker of shields. » 


: {.1 Car-mona , bay of the dark brown hills „ a 


alvina pour 
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r 9 
ene day, the bounding ship. On high, hung 
a broken shield; it was marked with wander- 
ingblood. Forward came ayouth, in armour, 
and ſtretched his pointleſs ſpear. Long, over 
his tearful eyes, hung looſe his diſordered 


locks, Fingal gave the shell of kings. The 


words of the ſtranger aroſe, 


arm of the ſea, in the neighbaurhood of Selma, — 
In this paragraph are mentioned the fignals preſented 
ro Fingal , by thoſe who came to demand his aid. 
The ſuppliants held, in one hand, a shield covered 
with blood, and, in the other, a broken ſpear; the 
firſt a ſymbol of the death of their friends, the laſt 
an emblem of their own helpleſs. ſituation. If rhe 
king choſe to grant ſuccouts, which generally was 
the caſe , he reached to them the hell of feaſts, as 
a token of his hoſpitality and friendly intentions 


towards them. 


It may not be diſagreeable to the reader to lay 
here before him the ceremony of the Cran- tara, 
which was of a ſimilat nature, and, till very lately; 
uſed in the Highlands. — When the news of an 
enemy came to the refidence of the chief, he imme- 
diately killed a goat with his own ſword, dipped 
the end of an half- burnt piece of wood in the blood, 
and gave it to one of his ſervants, to be carried to 
the next hamler. From hamler ro hamlet this re/era 
was carried with the urmoſt expedition, and, in 
the ſpace of a few houts, the whole clan were in 
arms , and convened in an appoinred place; the 


name of which was the only word that accompanied 


the delivery of the Cran-tara. This ſymbol was the 
manifeſts of the chief, by which he threatened fire 
and ſword ro thoſe of his clan, that did not imme» 
diately appear at his ſtandard. 
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10 CATHLIN or CLUTHA: 
In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the 
winding of bis own dark ſtreams. Duth-carmor 
ſaw white-boſomed Linu! (1), and pierced 
her father's fide. In the rusby defart were my 
ſteps. He fled in the ſeaſon of night. Give 
thine aid ro Cathlin to revenge his father. — I 
ſought thee not as a beam, in a land of clouds. 
Thou, like that ſun, art known, king of 
echoing Selma. e eee 


Selma's king looked around. In his pre- 
ſence, we roſe in arms. But who sbould lift 
the shield? for all had claimed the war. The 


night came down; we ſtrode, in ſilence; each 


to his bill of ghoſts: that ſpirits might deſcend, 
in our dreams, to mark us for the field. 


We ſtruck the shield of the dead, and 
raiſed the hum of ſongs. Ve thrice called the 
2 of our fathers. We laid us down in 
dreams. — Trenmor came, before mine eyes, 
the tall form of other years. His blue hoſts 
were behind him in balf-diſtinguished/ rows. 
Scarce ſeen is their ſtrife in miſt, or their 
ſtretching forward to deaths, I liſtened ; but 


(1) Lanul, full- eyed, a ſurname which, accord- 
to tradition , was beſtowed on the daughter 

of Cathmol, on account of her beauty; this tradition, 
however, may have been founded on that partiality, 
which the bards have shewn to Cathlin of Clutha ; 
for according to them, no falskood could duell in 
the ſoul of the lovely. „ „ BG ; , 
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1112 N POEM: e of 
no ſound was there. The forms were empty 


l ſtarted from the dream of ghoſts. On a 
ſudden, blaſt flew my Whiſtling hair. Low- 
ſounding, in the oak, is the departure of the 
dead. I took my shield from its bough. On- 


ward came the rattling of ſteel. It was Oſcar 


(1) of Lego. He had ſeen his fathers, _ - ' 
As rushes forth the blaſt : on the boſom of 


whitening waves; fo careleſs shall my courſe 
be, thro' ocean, to the dwelling of foes. 1 
have ſeen the dead, my father. My beating 


ſoul is high. My fame is bright before me, 


like the ſtreak of light on a cloud, when 


the broad ſun comes forth, red traveller of 


SGrandſon of Branno, 1 ſaid, not Oſcar 
alone shall meet the foe. I rush forward, 
thro' ocean, to the woody dwelling of heroes. 
Let us contend, my ſon, like eagles, from 
one rock; when they lift their broad wings, 


(i) Ofcar is here called Oſcar of Lego, from hi 
mother being the daughter af Btanno, a powerful 
chief, on the banks of that lake. It is remarkable 
that Offian addreſſes no poem to Malvina, in which 
her lover Oſcar was not one of the principal adtots. 
His attention to ber, after. the death of his ſon, 
$hews chat delicacy of ſentiment is not confined; 


as ſome fondly imagine, to our on polished times. 
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12 CATHLIN or CLUTHA: 

againſt the ſtream of winds. — We raiſed our 
fails in Carmona. From three ships, they 
marked my shield on the wave, as I looked 


on nightly Ton-thena (1), red wanderer 


between the clouds. — Four days came the 
breeze abroad. Lumon came forward in miſt, 
In winds were its hundred groves. Sun-beams 
marked, at times, its brown fide. White, 
N foamy ſtreams from all its echoing 


A green field, in the boſom of hills, winds 
filent with its own blue · ſtream. Here, midſt 
the waving of oaks, were the dwellings of 
kings of old. But ſilence, for many dark- 
brown years, had ſettled in graſſy Rath-col (2), 


(1) Ton- thena, = of the wave , was that remark» 
able ſtar, which, as has been mentioned in the ſeveuth 
book of Temora, dire&ed the courſe of Larthon 
to Ireland, It ſeems to have been well known tro 
thoſe , who ſailed on that ſea, which divides Ireland 
from South-Bricain. As the courſe of Offian was 
along the coaſt of Inis-huna, he mentions with 
propriety, that ſtar which directed the voyage of 

the colony from that country to Ireland. Py 


(2) Rath-col, woody feld, does not appeat to 
have been the reſidence of Duth-carmor : he ſeems 
rather to have been forced thither by a ſtorm ; ar 
leaſt I should think that to be the meaning of the 
poet, from his expteſſion, that Ton- thena had hid her 
head, and that he bound his white-boſomed fails ; 
which is as much as to ſay, that the weather was 
ſtormy , and that Durh-carmor put into the bay 


of Rath-col for helter, 


for the 


— 
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for the race. of heroes had failed, along the 


pleaſant vale. = Duth-carmor was here, with 
his people, dark rider of the wave. Tons 


thena had hid her head in the sky. He bound 
his white-boſomed fails; His caurſe is on 


the hills of Rath-col, to the ſeats of roes. 


Me came. I ſent the bard, with ſongs, to 


call the foe to fight. Duth-carmor heard him, 


with joy. The king's ſoul was a beam of fire; 


a beam of fire, marked with ſmoak , rushing, 


varied, thro the boſom of night, The deeds 
of Duth'- carmor were datk, tho his arm was 
ſtrong, ' - | 


£ > 


Night came, with the e of clouds. 


By the beam of the oak we fat down. At a 


diſtance ſtood Cathlin of Clutha, I ſaw the 
changing (1) ſoul of the ſtranger. As shadows 


fly over the field of grals, ſo various is Cathlin's \ 


(1) From this efreumſtance „ ſucceeding bards 


feigned that Cathlin, who is here in the difguiſe of 
a young warrior, had fallen in love with Duth-carmor 
at a feaſt, ro which he had been invited by her 
father, Her love was converted inro deteſtation' for 
him, after he had murdered her father. Bur as thoſe 
rain-bows of heaven are changeful, ſay my authors, 
ſpeaking of women, che felt the retutn of her former 
pailion , upon the approach of Duth-carmor's danger. 
— 1 myſelf, who think more favourably of the ſex, 
muſt attribute the agitation of Cathlin's mind ro 
her extream ſenſibility to the injuries done her 

Duth- carmot : and this opinion is fayqured by the 
ſequel of the ſtor 7. . FC oe AS, ek 

Vor. IV. .B 


. Concerns the fall of rhe Druids, of which 
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14 CATHLIN os CLUTHA: 
cheek. It was fair, within locks, that roſe on 
Rath-col's Wind. I did not rush, amidſt his 
ſoul; with my words. I bade the long to riſe. 


Oſcar of Lego, I ſaid, be thine the ſecret 
hill (1), to night. Strike the shield, like 
Morven's kings. With day, thou shalt lead in 
war. From my rock, Ishall ſee thee, Oſcar, 
a dreadful form aſcending in fight, like the 


appearance of ghoſts, amidſt the ſtorms they 


raiſe, — Why should mine eyes return to the 
dim times of old, ere yet the ſong had burſted 
forth, like the ſudden riſing of winds. But 
the years, that are paſt, are marked with 
mighty deeds. As the nightly rider of waves 
looks up to Ton-thena of beams: fo let us 
turn our eyes to Trenmor, the father of 
kings. 


() This paſſage alludes to the well known cuſtom 
among the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire from 
their army on the night preceding a battle. —The 
Kory which Offian introduces in the next paragraph, 
I gave 

ſome account in the diſſertation prefixed to the 
eceding volume. It is ſaid in many old poems, 
that the Druids, in the extremity of their affairs, 
had ſolicited and obtained aid from Scandinavia. 
Among the auxiliaries there came many prerended' 
magicians, which circumſtance Oſſian alludes to, 
in his deſcription of the ſon of Loda. Magic and 
incantation could not, however, prevail : for Tren- 
mor, aſſiſtec by the valout of his fon Trathal, 
entirely. broke the power of the Druids. © 


_ . Wide, in Caracha's echoing field, Catmal 
had poured his tribes. They were a dark ridge 
of waves; the grey-haired bards were like 
moving-foam on their face, They kindled the 
ſtrife around with their red-rolling eyes. 
Nor alone were the dwellers of rocks; a ſon 
of Loda was there; a voice, in his own dark 
land, to call the ghoſts from high. On his 
hill, he had dwelt, in Lochlin, in the midſt 
of a leafleſs grove. Five ſtones lifted; near, 
their heads. Loud-roared: his rushing ſtream. 
He often raiſed his voice to winds, when 
meteors marked their nightly -wings; when 
the dark-cruſted moon was rolled behind her 
hill. Nor unheard of ghoſts was he! — They 
came with the ſound of eagle-wings. They 
turned battle, in fields, before the kings of 
men. Po 


But, Trenmor , hey turned not from bat- 
tle ; he drew forward the troubled war; in its 
dark skitt was Trathal, like a riſing light. 
It was dark; and Loda's ſon poured forth 
his ſigns, on night. — The feeble were not 
before thee , fon of other lands SET | 


(1) Then roſe the ſtrife of kings, abdas the | 
hill of night; but ic was ſoft as two ſummer. 


gales, Shaking their light wings, on alak WW 


(1) Trenmor and Trathal, Oſſian introduced this 
epiſode, as an example to his ſon , from ancient 
times. : 5 
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16 CATHLIN os CLU THA: 
— Trenmor yielded to his ſon; for the fame 


ofthe king was heard, — Trathal came forth 


before his father, andthe foes failed, in echo- 
ing Caracha. The years that are paſt, my ſon, 
are marked with mighty deeds. (1) 8 


An chende roſe the eaſtern light. The foe 
came forth in arms. The ftrife is mixed at 
Rath-col, like the roar of ſtreams. Behold the 


- contending of kings | They meet beſide the 


oak. In gleams of ſteel the dark forms are loſt; 
ſuch is the meeting of meteors , in a vale by 
night: red light is ſcattered round, and men- 
foreſee the ſtorm. — Duth-carmor is low in 


blood. The ſon of Offian overcame. Not 


harmleſs in battle was he, Malyina hand of 
harps! 7 | 


Nor, in the field, are the ſteps of Cathlin. 
The ſtranger ſtood by a ſectet ſtream, where 
the foam of Rath-col skirted the moſſy ſtones. 
Above, bends the branchy birch, andftrews its 
leaves, on winds. The inverted ſpear of Cath- 
lin touched, at times, the ſtream. — Oſcar 


- (1) Thoſe who deliver down this poem in tradi- 
tion, lamenr that thete is a great part of it loſt. In 
particular they regret the loſs of an epiſode, which 


Vas here introduced, with the ſequel of the ſtory 


of Carmal and his Druids, Their attachment to 
it was founded on the deſctiptions of magical 
inchantments which ic contained. 5 on 


{ 


brought Duth-carmor's mail: his helmet with 
its 3 He placed them before the 
ſtranger, and his words were heard. — & The 
foes of thy father have failed, They are laid 
in the field of ghoſts. Renown returns to Mor- 
ven, like a riſing wind. Why art thou dark, 


chief of Clutha? ls there cauſe for grief?» 


Son of Oſſian of harps, my ſoul is darkly 
fad. I behold the arms of Cathmol , which 
he raiſed in war. Take the male of Cathlin, 
place it high in Selma's hall; that thou mayſt 
remember the hapleſs in thy diſtant land. 


From white breaſts deſcended the mail. It 
was the race of kings; the ſoft- handed daugh- 
ter of Cathmol, at the ſtreams of Clutha. — 
Duth-carmor ſaw her bright in the hall, he 
came, by night, to Clutha. Cathmol met 
him, in battle, but the warrior fell. Three 
days dwelt the foe, with the maid. On the 
fourth she fled in arms. She remembered 
the race of kings, and felt her burſting ſoul. 


Why, maid of Toſcar of Lutha, should I 


tell how Cathlin failed? Her tomb is at rughy| _ 


Lumon, in a diſtant land. Near it were the 
ſteps of Sul-walla, in the days of grief. She 
raiſed the ſong, for the daughter of ſtrangers, 

and touched the mournful harp. | 


Come, from the watching of night, Mal- 
vina, lonely beam ! ; 
B ij 
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ARGUMENT. 


| This poem, which , properly ſpeaking, is a 


continuation of the laſt, opens with an 
addreſs to Sul-malla, the daughter of the 
king of Inis-huna , whom Oſſian met, at 
the chace , as he returned from the battle of 
Rath - col. Sul- malla invites Offian and 
" Oſcar. to a feaſt, at the reſidence of her 
© father, who was then abſent in the wars. 
—= Upon hearing their name and family, 
She relates an expedition of Finga! into 
Intis-huna. She caſually mentioning Cath- 
mor, chief of Atha , ( who then aſſiſted 
her father againſt his enemies ) Ola im 
troduces the epiſode of Culgorm and Suran- 
dronlo, two Scandinavian kings, in whoſe 
wars Offian himſelf and Cathmor were 
engaged on oppoſite ſides, — The ſtory is 
imperfect, à part of the original being 
loft. — Offian, warned, in a dream, by 
the ghoſt of Trenmor , ſets ſail from Inis- 


Temora. 
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OF | 
LU MON: 
POEM. 


(1) W HO wores'f ſtately, on Lumon; 
at the roar of the foamy waters? Her hair 


falls upon her heaving breaſt. White is her 


| $12.4 
(1) The expedition of Oſſian to Inis-huna happen- 
ed a shott time before Fingal paſſed over into 


Ireland, to dethrone Cairbar , the ſon of . Borbar- 
duthul. Carhmor , the brother of Cairbar, was aiding 


Conmor, king of Inis-buna, in his wars, at the 
time that Oſhan defeated Durh-carmor , in the 
valley of Rathecol. The poem is more intereſting, 
thar ir contains ſo many particulars 5 
thoſe perſonages, who make ſo great a figure it 


The exact correſpondence in the manners and 


cuſtoms of Inis-huna, as - here deſcribed, ro thoſe 
ol Caledonia. leaves no toom to doubt, that the 


inhabitants of both were originally the ſame people. 
Some may alledge , that Oſſian might transfer, 
in his poctical deſcriptions ,- che manners of his own 
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arm behind, as low she bends the bow. Why 
doſt thou wander in deſarts, like a light thro' 
a cloudy field? The young roes are panting, 
by their ſecret rocks. — Return, thou daug 
ter of kings; the cloudy night is near. 


It was the young branch of Lumon, Sul- 
malla of blue eyes. She ſent the bard from 
her rock, to bid us to her feaſt. Amidſt the 
ſong we ſat down, in Conmor's echoiug hall. 
White moved the hands of Sul-malla, on the 
trembling ſtrings. Half heard, amidſt the 
ſound, was the name of Atha's king : he that 
was abſent in battle for her own green land. 
Nor abſent from her ſoul was he: he came 
midſt her thoughts by night: Ton-thena 
looked in, from the sky, and ſaw her toſſing 


arms. 


en beit had cchfed. Amid © 


long locks, Sul- malla rofe, She ſpoke with 
bended eyes, and asked of our courſe thto 


ien J 
nation to foreigners. The. objection is eaſily an- 


ſwered : for had Oſſian uſed that freedom in this 


paſſage, there is no reaſon why he should paint the 
manners of the Scandinavians fo different from 
thoſe of the Caledonians. We find however, the 
Former very different in their cuſtoms and ſuperſti- 
tions from the nations of Britain and Ireland. The 
Scandinavian manners are remarkably barbarous 
and ficrce,'and feem to mark out a nation much 
leſs advanced in civilAociery , than the inhabitants 
of Britain were in the times of Oſſian. 
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ſeas; a for of the kings of men are ye, tall 


riders of the wave (1). — Not unknown, 1 


ſaid, at his ſtreams is he, the father of our 
race. Fingal has been heard of at Cluba, blue- 
_— daughter of kings. — Nor only, at 

ona's ſtream, is Oſhian and Oſcar known. 


Foes trembled at our voice, and shrunk in 
other landes. e 


Not ee „ ſaid tha ainid „by Sul- 
malla, is the shield of Morven's king. It __ 
high, in Conmor's hall, ia memory. of the 


paſt; when Fingal came to Cluba, in the 


(i) Sul-malla here diſcovers the quality of Oſſian 
and Oſcar , from their ſtature and ſtately gait. 
Among nations, not far adyanced in civilization, 


a ſyperior beauty and ſtatelineſs of perſon were 


inſeparable from nobility ' of blood. It was from 
theſe qualities, that thoſe of family were known by 
ſtrangers, not from tawdry trappings of ſtate injudi- 
ciouſly thrown round them. The cauſe of this diſtin- 
guishing property, muſt, in ſome meaſure, be 
aſcribed ro their unmixed blood. They had no 
inducement to intermarry with the vulgar : and no 
low notions of intereſt made them deviate: from 
their choice , in their own ſphere. In ſtates , where | 
luxury has been long eſtablished, I am told, that 
beauty of perſon is, by no means, the characteriſtic 
of antiquity of family. This muſt be atttibuted ro 
thoſe enetvating vices, which are inſeparable ftom 
luxury and wealth. A great family, (to alter a 
little the words of the hiſtotian) it is ttue, like a 
river , becomes conſiderable from the length of its 
courſe, but, as it rolls on, hereditary diſtempers, 
as well as property, flow ſucceſlively into it. 
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days of other years. Loud roared the boar of 
Culdarau, in the midſt of his rocks and 
woods. Inis-huna_ ſent her youths, but they 
failed; and virgins wept over tombs. — 
Careleſs went the king to Culdarnu. On his 
ſpear roiled the ſtrength of the woods. — He 
was. bright, they ſaid, in his locks, the firſt” 
of mortal men. — Nor at the feaſt were heard 
his words. His deeds paſſed from his ſoul of 
fice, like the rolling of vapours from the face 
of the wandering ker careleſs looked 
the blue eyes of Cluba on his ſtately ſteps. 
In white boſoms reſe the king of Selma, in 
midſt of their thoughts by night. But the 
winds bore the ſtranger to the echoing vales 
of his roes. — Nor loft to other lands was 
he, like a meteor that ſinks in a cloud. He 
came forth, at times, in his brightneſs, to 
the diſtant dwelling of foes. His fame came, 
like the found of winds, to Cluba's woody 


Vale. (17) 


(1) Too partial to our own times, ve are ready 
to mat k out remote antiquity, as the region of ignor- 
ance: and bacbariſm. This, perhaps, is extending 
Hur prejudices too far. It has been long remarked, 
that knowledge, in a great meaſure , is founded on 
a free intetcourſe between mankind 3 and that the 
mind is enlarged in proportion to the obſervations 
it has made upon the manners of different men and 
nations. — If we look with attention, into the 
hiſtory of Fingal , as deliver:d by Oſſian, we shall 
find that he was not altogether a poor ignorant hunt- 
er, conkned to the narrow curner of an iſland, His 


AE! „ 
Dat kneſs dwells in Cluba of harps: the 
race of kings is diſtant far; in battle is Con- 
mor of ſpears; and Lormar (1) king of 
ſtreams. Nor darkening alone are they; a 
beam, from other lands, is nigh: the friend (2) 
of ſtrangers in Atha, the troubler of the field. 
High, from their miſty hills, look forth the 
blue eyes of Erin, for he is far away, young 


expeditions to all parts of Scandinavia to the 
north of Germany, and the different ſtates of Great 
Btitain and Ireland , wete very numerous, and per- 
formed under ſuch a character, and at ſuch times, 
as gave him an opportunity to mark the undiſguiſed 
manners of mankind.— Wat and an active life, 
as they call forth, by turns, all the powers of the 
ſoul , preſent to us the different characters of meh: 
in times of peace and quiet, for want of objects to 
exert them, the powets of the mind lie concealed, 
in a great meaſure-, and we ſee only artificial paſ- 
ſions and manners, — It is from this conſideration I. 
conclude, that a traveller of penetratian-could ga- 
ther mote genuine knowledge from'a tout of ancient 
Gaul, than from the minuteſt obſervation of all the 
artificial manners , and elegant teſinements of mo- 
dern France. „ 


(1) Lormar was the ſon of Conmor, and the | 
brother of Sul-malla. After the death of Conmot, 
 Lormar ſucceeded him in the throne, _ | 


() Cathmor, the ſon of Borbar-duthul. It would 
appeat, from the pattiality with which Sul-walla 
ſpeaks of that hero, that she had ſeen him, pre- 
vious to his joining her father's army; tho? tradition 
ſitively aſſerts, that it was, after his teturn, that 
*she fell in love with him. 12 


# + 
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dweller of their ſouls. -— Nor, harmleſs, 
white hands of Erin! is he in the skirts of 

war; he rolls ten thouſand before him, in 


Not unſeen by Oſſian, I ſaid, rushed Cath- 
mor from his ſtreams, when he poured his 
ſtrength on I-thorno (1), iſle of many waves. 
In ſtrife mertwo kings in Echorno, Culgorm 
and Suran-dronlo : each from his echoing 
iſle, ſtern hunters of the boar! 


They met a boar, at a foamy ſtream : each 

ierced it with his ſteel. They trove for the 
fe of the deed : and gloomy battle roſe. 
From iſle to iſle they ſent a ſpear , broken 
and ſtained with blood, to call the friends of 
their fathers, in their ſounding arms. Cathmor 
came, from Bolga, to Culgorm, red-eyed 
king: I aided Suran-dronlo, in his land of 


boars. _ 


(i) I-thorno, ſays tradition, was an land of 
Scandinavia. In it, at a hunting party, met Cul- 
gorm and Suran-dronlo , the kings of two neigh- 
bouring ifles. They differed about the honour of 
killing a boat; and a war was kindled between 
them. — From this epiſode we may learn, that the 
manners of the Scandinavians were much more 
ſavage and ctuel, than (thoſe of Britain. —— It 
is temarkable, that the names, introduced in this 
ſtory , ate not of Galic original, which circum- 
ſtance affords room to ſuppoſe , that it had its foun- 
dation in true hiſtory, © | Ne 34h2 
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Ve rushed on either fide of a ſtream, which 
roared thro a. blaſted heath. High broken 
rocks were round,-with all their bending 
trees. Near are two circles of Loda, with the 
| None of power; where ſpirits deſcended, 

by night, in dark-red ſtreams of ' fire, — 
There, mixed with the murmur of waters, 
roſe the voice of aged men, they called the 
forms of night, to aid them in their war. 


(1) Heedleſs I ſtood, with my people, 


where fell the foamy ſtream from rocks. 
The moon moved red from the mountain, 
My ſong , at times, arofe. Dark on the other 
fide, young Cathmor heard my voice; for he 
lay , Wes A the oak, in all his gleaming 
arms. — Morning came; we rushed to fight: 
from wing to wing is the rolling of ſtrife. 
They fell, like the thiſtle - head, benea 

autumnal winde h fte 04et? 


© Tn armour came a ſtately form : I mixed 
my ſtrokes with the king. By turns our shields 
are pierced: loud rung our ſteely mails, His 


(1) From the circumſtance of Offian not being 
preſent at the rites , deſcribed in the preceding para- 
graph, we may ſuppoſe that he held them in con- 
tempt. This difference of ſentiment, with regatd 
to religion , is a ſort of argument, that the Cale- 
donians were not originally a colony of Scandina- 
vians, as ſome have imagined. Concerning ſo re- 
more a period, mere conjecture muſt ſupply the 
place of argument and poſitive proofs. ; 


— 
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heliner fell ro the ground. In brightneſs 
schone the foe. His eyes, two pleaſant 
flames, rolled between his wandering locks. 
 — [knew the king of Atha, and threw my 
ſpear on earth. — Dark, we turned, and 
ſilent paſſed to mix with other foes. - 


Not ſo paſſed the ſtriving kings (1). They 
mixed in echoing fray ; like the meeting of 
ghoſts, in the dark wing of winds. Thro' 
either breaſt rushed the ſpears; nor yet lay 

the foes on earth. A rock e, their 
Fall; and half. reclined they lay in death. Each 
held the lock of his foe; and grimly ſeemed 
to roll his eyes. The ſtream of the rock 
leapt on their shields, and mixed below 


with blood. 


The battle ceaſed in I-thorno. The ſtran- 
gers met in peace: Cathmor from Atha of 
ſtreams, and Oſſian, king of harps. We 

laced the dead in earth. Our ſteps were by 
Runar's bay. With the bounding boat, afar, 
advanced a ridgy wave. Dark was the rider 
of ſeas, but a beam of light was there, like 


(1) Culgorm and Suran-dronlo. The combat of 
the kings and their attirude in death are highly pic- 
rureſque. and expreſſive of that fetocity of manners, 
which diſtinguished the northern nations. — The 
wild melody of the verſification of the. original , is 
inimitably beautiful, and very different from the 
reſt of the works of Oilian. ä 


HOT BR GRE TM wp 
the ray of the ſun, in Stromlo's rolling 


ſmoak. It was the daughter (1) of Suran- 


() Tradition has handed down the name of this 
princeſs. The bards call het Runo»forlo , which has 
no other ſort af title for being genuine, but its not 
being of Galic original; a diſtinction, which the 
bards. had not the art to preſerve, when they feign- 
ed names for foreigners. The (highland ſenachies, 
who very often endeavoured to ſupply the deficiency, 
they thought they found in the tales of Oſſlan, 
have given us the continuation of the ſtory of the 
daughtet of Suran - dronlo. The cataſtrophe is ſo 
unnatural, and the circumſtances of it ſo tidicu- 
Louſiy pompous, that for the ſake of the inyentors , 


shall conceal thghem 


the wildly beautiful appearance of Runo- froſo, 
made a deep impteſſion on a chief, ſome ages ago!, 
who was himſelf no contemptible poet. The ſtory: is 
romantic, but not incredible, if we make allowances 
for the lively imagination of a man of genius. Our 
chief ſailing, in a ſtorm, alopg one of the iſlands 
of Orkney, ſaw a woman, in a boat, near the 
shore, whom he thought, as he expreſſes it himfelf , 
as beautiful as a ſudden ray of the ſun ; on the 255 7 
heaving deep. The verſes of Oſſian, on the artiruc 

of Runo-fotlo, which was fo ſimilat to that of the 
woman in the boat, utought · ſo much on his fancy, 
that he fell deſperately in love. — The winds, how- 
ever , drove: him from the coaſt, and, after a 
few days, he attived at his refidence in Scotland. 
There his paſſion increaſed to ſuch a degtee, that 
two of his friends, fearing the conſequence}, ſailed 
to the Orkneys , to. carry to him the object of big 
defire. — Upon enquiry they ſoon found the 
nymph, and carried her to the enamoured chief; 
bur mark his ſurprize , when, inſtead of a ray of 


6 


bright, but I blaſted the foes of 
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dronlo, wild in brightned looks. Her eyes 
were wandering flames, amidſt diſordered 
locks. Forward is her white arm, with the 
ſpear ; her bigh-heaving breaſt is ſeen, white 
as foamy waves that riſe, by turns, amidſt 
rocks. They are. beautiful, but they are 
terrible, and mariners call the winds. 


Come, ye dwellers of Loda ! Carchary 
pale in the midſt of clouds! Sluthmor, that 
ſtrideſt in airy halls! Corchtur, terrible in 
winds! Receive, from his daughter's ſpear, 
the foes of Suran-dronlo. . _ _ : 
No shadow, at his roaring ſtreams "no - 
mildly-looking form was he! When he took 
up his ſpear, the hawks shook their ſounding 
Wings: for blood was poured around the 
ſteps of dark-eyed Suran-dronlo, Fit 
$3 45 4 a 8:15 238 1255-4353 e {> 
He lighted me, no harmleſs beam, to 
litter on his ſtreams. Like meteors, I Was 


Suran-dronlo 
CCC ' Ge 


5 Nor e e heard Sul-malla „the 
Praiſe of Cathmor of shields. He was within 


Che ſun, he ſaw a skinny fischer · woman, more than 
middle aged, appearing before him. — Tradition 
hete ends the ftory : but it may be eaſily ſuppoſed 
that the paſſion of the chief ſoon ſubſided. 
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ber foul, like a fire in ſecret heath, which 
awakes at the voice of the blaſt, and ſends - 


its beam abroad, Amidſt the ſong removed 

the daughter of kings, like the ſoft ſound 

of a ſummer-breeze ;. when it lifts the heads 

of flowers, and curls-the lakes aud ſtreams, 
1 


By night came a dream to Oſſian; without 


form ſtood the shadow of Trenmor. He 
ſeemed to ſtrike the dim shield, on Selma's 


ſtreamy rock. I roſe, in my rattling ſteel; 
I knew that war was near. Before the winds 
our ſails were ſpread ; when Lumon shewed 
its ſtreams to the morn, 


Come from the watching of night, Mal- 
vina, lonely beam | | 
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DU AN FIRST. 


A 


CATH-LODA 


ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, in one of his voyages to the Orkney 


iſlands , was driven, by ſtreſs of weather, 
into a bay of Scandinavia , near the reſi- 
dence of Starno, king of Lochlin. Starno 
invites Fingal to a feaſt, Fingal, doubting 
the faith of the king, and mindful of his 
former breach of hoſpitality , [Fingal, b.3.] 
refuſes to go. — Starno gathers together 


his tribes : Fingal reſolves to defend him- 


«elf. — Night coming on, Duth - maruno 


propoſes to Fingal , to obſerve the motions 
of the enemy. — The king himſelf under- 
takes the watch. Advancing towards the 
enemy, he, accidentally, comes to the cave 
of Turthor , where Starno had confined, 
Conbanrcarglas , the captive daughter of a 
neighbouring chief, — Her ſtory is imper- 
fect, a part of the original being loſt. — 
Fingal comes to a place of worship, where 
Starno and his ſon, Swaran, conſulted 
the ſpirit of Loda, concerning the iſſue of 
the war, — The rencounter of | Fingal and 
Swaran. — The duan concludes, with a 
deſcription of the airy hall of Cruth-loda 
Juppoſed to be the Odin of Scandinavia, 
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| | DU AN Gi Fl RS T. ? 


& » wb ran . on | 
A TALE' of the times of old! — Why; 
thou wanderer unſeen, that bendeſt the 


thiſtle of Lora, —why , thou breeze of the 


(:) The bards diſtinguished thoſe compoſitions, 


in which the narration is often interrupted, by epi- 


ſodes and apoſtrophes, by the name of Duan. 
Since the extinction of the order. of the bards, it 
has been a general name for all ancient compoſi- 
tions in verle. — The abrupt manner in which the 


ſtory of this poem begins, may render ir obſcure 


to ſome readers; it may not therefore be improper, 


to give here the traditional preface, which is gene- 


rally pre fixed to it. Two years after he took to wife 
Ros-crana , the daughtet of Cormac , king of Ire- 


land, Fingal undertook an expedition into Orkney, 


to viſit his friend Cathulla , king of Iniſtote. After 


ſtaying a few days at Cartic-thura, the refidence 
of Cathulla, the king ſer ſail, to return to Scot- 
land; but a violent ſtorm atiſing, his ships were- 
driven into a bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal, the 
ſear of Statno, king of Lochlin , his avowed enemy. 
$rarno , upon the appearance of ſtrangers on his 


coaſt, ſummoned rogerher the neighbouring tribes, 


1 


1 


„ crop 
Valley, baſt chou left mine ear? I hear no 
diſtant roar of ſtreams, no ſound of the harp, 


from the rocks! Come, thou huntreſs of 
Lutha, ſend back his foul to the bard. 


1 look forward to Lochlin of lakes, to the 
dark, ridgy bay of U-chorno, where Fingal 
deſcended from ocean, from the roar of 
winds, Few are the heroes of Morven, in 
a land unknown ! — Starno ſent a dweller 
of Loda, to bid Fingal to the feaſt ; but the 
Sing remembered the paſt, and all his rage 


aroſe. 


— 


- Nor Gormal's moſſy towers, nor Starno 
Shall Fingal behold. Deaths wander, like 
Shadows, oyer his fiery ſoul. Do I forget 
that beam of light, the white-handed daugh- 
ter of (1) kings > Go, ſon of Loda; his words 
are but blaſts to Fingal : blaſts, that, to and 
fro, roll the thiſtle, in autumnal yales.. . 


and advanced, in a hoſtile manner, towards the 
bay of U-thorno , where Fingal had taken shelter. 
Upon diſcovering who the ſtrangers were , and 
fearing the valour of Fingal, which he had, more 
than once, experienced before, he reſolved to 
_ accomplich by treachery ,, what he was afraid he 
= Should fail in by open force, He invited, thete- 

. fore , Fingal to a feaſt , at which he intended to 

| aſſaſſinate him. king 22 declined to go, 

© | and Statno berook himſelf to arms. — The ſequel. 
* of the ſtory may be learned from the poem itſelf. 


(i) Agandecca, the daughter of Starno, whom 
ti | Duth+maruno (1) 


— 2 
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Duth-maruno (1), arm of death! Cromma- 


glas, of iron shields ! Struthmor, dweller of 
battles wing! Cormar, whoſe ships bound 


on ſeas, careleſs as the courſe of a meteor, 


on dark ſtreaming clouds! Ariſe, around me, 
children of heroes, in a land unknown. Let 


each look on his shield, like Trenmor, the 


ruler of battles. « Come down, ſaid the 


king, thou dweller between the harps, Thou 


Shalt roll this ſtream away, or-dwell with 
me in earth. u | W n 


Around him they roſe in wrath. — No 
words. came forth ; they ſeized their ſpears. 


her father killed, on account of her diſcovering | 
ro Fingal, a plot laid againſt his life. Her ſtory is 
related at large, in the-third book of Fingal. 


0) Duth- maruno is a name very famous in 
tradition. Many of his great actions are handed 
down ; but the poems, which contained the detail 
of them, are long ſince lot, He liyed , it is ſup- 
poſed , in that part of the north of Scotland, which 
is over againſt Orkney. Duth-matuno, Cromma- 
glas, Siruthmar , and Cormar, are mentioned, as 
attending Comhal, in his laſt battle againſt the 
tribe of Morni , in a poem, which is ſtill preſerved, 
It is not the wotk of Oſſian; the phraſcology be- 
rrays it ro be a modern compoſition. Ir is ſomething , 
like thoſe trivial compoſitions ,- which the Itish bards 
forged , under the name of Oſſian, in the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centurjes. — Duth-maruno ſignifies , 
black 2 fleady ; Crommasglas, bending and ſu ar- 
thy 7 ttuthmor 3 roaring ſtream 5 Cormar, expers 
h ö 
Vor. IV, 'c 
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Each foul is rolled into (elf, — At length Mo. 


the ſadden clang is waked, on all their 
echoing shields. — Each too his hill, by 
night; at intervals, they darkly. ſtood . Un- 
equal burſts the hum of ſongs, between the 
roaring wind. — Broad over them roſe the 
moon. — In his arms, came tall Duch-marunoz 
he from Croma-charn of rocks, ſtern hunter 
of the boar. In his dark boat he roſe on 
waves, when Crumthormoth (1) awaked 
its woods. In the chace he shone among his 
toes : — No fear was thine, Duth-maruno, 
Son of Comhal, he (aid, my ſteps shall be 
forward thro' night. From this shield | shall 
view them, over their gleaming tribes. | 
Starno, of lakes. is before me, and Swaran, 

the foe of ſtrangers. Their words are not 
in vain, by 'Loda's ſtone of power. — It 
Duth-maruno returns not, his ſpouſe is 
lonely, at home, where meet two roaring 
ſtreams, on Crathmo- craulo s plain. Around 
ate hills, wich their woods; the ocean is 

rolling near. My fon looks on ſcteaming 
ſea-fowl, young wanderer of the field. Give 
the head of a boar to Can dona (2), tell him 


(i) Crumthotmoth, one of the Orkney or Shet- 
land iflands. The name is not of Galic original. It 
was ſubject to its own petty king, who is mentioned 
in one of Offian's poems. r 
* B _ 3308 ; 

(2) Cean-deano , head of the people, the ſon of 


p 
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ol bis father's joy, when the briſtly ſtrength 
"of I-thorno rolled on his lified ſpear, 
Duth maruno. He became afterwards famous, in the 
exp<ditions of Offian , after the death of Fingal, 
The rcaditional tales concerning him ate very nume- 
tous, and, from the epithet, in them, beſtowed 
on him ( Candona of boars ) it would appear, that 
he applied himſeif ro that kind of hunting , 
which his father, in this paragraſh , is ſs 
anxious to recommend to him. As 1 have men- 
tioned the traditional tales of the Highlands, ir 
may not be improper here, to give ſome account 
of them. Afeer the expulſion of the batds, from the 
houſes of rhe chicfs , they being an indolent race of 
men, owed all thcir ſubſiſtence to the generoſity of 
the vulgar , whom they diverted with repeating the 
compolitions of their predeceſſots, and running up 
the genealogies of th-ir entertainers to the family of 
their chiefs. As this ſubje& was, however , ſoon 
exhauſted , they were obliged ro have recourſe to 
invention, and form ſtories having no foundation 
in fact which were ſwallowed , with great credulity , 
by an ignorant multitude. By frequent repeating, 
the fable grew upon their hands, and, as each 
threw in whatever circumſtance he thought conducive 
to taiſe the admiration of his hearers, the ſtory 
became, at laſt, ſo devoid of all probability, that 
even the vulgar themſelves did not believe it. They, | 


however, liked the tales ſo well, that the bards | 


found their advantage in turning profeſſed tale» 
makers. They then launched out into the wildeſt 


regions of fiction and romance. I firmly. believe, 


there are more ſtories of giants, enchanted. caſtles q 


dwarfs , and palfreys, in the Highlands, than in 


any country in Europe. Theſe tales, ir is certain, 
like other romantic compoſitions , have many things 
in them unnatutal, and, OY ; 


J 
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diſguſtful 
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Not forgetting my fathers, ſaid Fingal, 
I have. led 8 ſeas: theirs Ons 
the times of danger, in the days of old. Nor 
gathers darkneſs on me, before foes, tho' I 
am young, in my locks-— Chief of Crathmo- 
_ craulo, the field of night is mine. 


He rushed, in all his arms, wide-boundiag 
over Turthor's ſtream , that ſent its ſullen 
roar, by night, thro' Gormal's miſty vale. — 
A moon-beam glittered on a rock ; in the 
midſt, ſtood a ſtately form; a form with 
floating locks, like Lochlin's white-boſomed 
maids. — Unequal are her ſteps, and short: 
She throws a broken ſong on wind, At times 
She toſſes her white arms: for grief is in 


her (foul. 
| Torcul-torno (1), of aged locks! where 


| FRED | 
to true taſte, but, I know not how it happens, 
they command attention more than any other 


Ketions 1 ever met with, — The extream length 


of theſe pieces is very ſurpriſing , ſome of them 
requiring many days ro repeat them, but ſach 
hold they rake of the memory, that few circum- 
ſtances ate ever omitted by thoſe who have received 
them only from oral tradirion. What is more 
amazing, the very language of the bards is till 
preſeryed. Ir is cutious to ſee , that the deſcrip- 
tions of magnificence , introduced in theſe tales, 
is even ſupetiot to all the pompous oriental fiftions 
of the kind. 


(i) Torcul- torno, according to tradition, was 


CO Y — 
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now are thy ſteps, by Lulan ? thou haſt 
failed, at thine own dark ſtreams, father of 
Conban-carglas ! — But I behold thee, chief 
of Lulan, ſporting by Loda's hall, when the 
dark-skirted night is poured along the sky. 


Thou, ſometimes, bideſt the moon, with 


king of Crathlun, a diſtri in Sweden. The river 
Lulan ran near the reſidence of Totcul-totno. There 
is a river in Sweden, ſtill called Lula, which is 
probably the ſame with Lulan. The war between 
Starno and Torcul-rorno , which terminated in the 
death of the latter, had irs riſe at a hunting party. 
Starno being invited, in a friendly manner, by 
Torcul-torno, both Kings, with their followers, 
went to the mountains of Stivamor, to bunt. A 
boar ruched from the wood before the kings, and 
Torcul- totno killed ir. Starno thought this behaviour 
a breach upon the privilege of gueſts, who were 
always honoured, as tradition expreſſes it, with the 
danger of the chace. A quarrel aroſe, the kings came 
to battle, with all their artendamis, and the parry 
of Torcul-rorno wete totally defeated, and he 
himſelf flain. Starno purſued his victory, laid waſte 
the diſtri of Crathlun, and, coming to the reſi- 
dence of Torcul-rorno, carried off, by force, Conban- 
carglas, the beautiful daughter of his enemy. Her 
he confined in a cave, near the palace of Gotmal, 
where, on account of her cruel treatment, she 
became diſtracted. | 


The paragraph, juſt now before us, is the ou | 

of Conban-carglas, at the time she was diſcovered 

by Fingal. It is in Lyric meaſure, and (er to muſic, 

which is wild and ſimple, and ſo inimitably tuited- 

to the ſituation of the unhappy lady, 5 few 

can hear it without tears. FT” | 
C ij 


* 
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thy shield. I have ſeen her dim, in heaven. 
Thou kindleſt thy hair into. meteors, and 
ſaileſt along the night. — Why am I forgot 
in my cave, king of shaggy boars? Look 
from the hall of Loda, on lonely Conban- 


carglas. 

4 Who art thou, ſaid Fingal, voice of 
night? » — She trembling}, turned away. 
« Who art thou, in thy darkneſs ? » — She 
Shrunk into the cave. — The king looſed 
the thong from her hands; he asked about 
her fathers. | $$. 


Torcul-torno, she ſaid, once dwelt at 
Lulan's foamy ſtream : he dwelt — but, now, 
in Loda's hall, he Shakes the ſounding shell. 
He met Starno of Lochlin, in battle; lon 
fought the dark-eyed kings. My father fell, 
at length, blue-Shielded Torcul-torno. 


By a rock, at Lulan's ſtteam, I had pierced 
the bounding roe. My white hand gathered 
my hair, from off the ſtream of winds. I 
heard a noiſe. Mine eyes were up. My ſoft 
breaſt roſe on high. My ſtep was forward, 
at Lulan, to meet thee, Torcul-torno ! 


It was Starks : dreadful king ! — His red 
eyes rolled on Conban-carglas. Dark waved 
his Shaggy brow, above his gathered ſmile. 


Where is my father, I faid, he that Was 
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mighty in War? Thou are left alone among 
we; oubghter e ee 
He took my hand. He raiſed the fall. 


In this cave he placed me dark. At times, 
he comes, a gathered miſt. He lifts, before 


me, my father's shield. Often paſſes a beam 


(1) of youth, far-diſtant from my cave. He 
dwells lonely in the ſoul of the daughter of 
Torcul-torno. K W 


nant, of Lulan, ſaid Fingal, white- 
hande Conban-carglas 3 a cloud, marked 
with ſtreaks of fire, is rolled along the foul. 
Look not to that dark-robed moon; not 
yet to thoſe meteors of heaven; my gleaming 
ſteel is around thee, daughter of Torcul- 


* 


torno. 


It is not the ſteel of the feeble, nor of 


the dark in ſoul. The maids are not shut in 


our (2) caves of ſtreams; nor toſſing their 

( 1) By the beam of youth , ir afterwards appears , 
that Conban-carglas means Swaran, the ſon © 
Starno , with whom, during her confinement , she 
had fallen in love. | 


(2) From this contraſt, which Fingal draws, 
between his own nation and the inbahitants of 
Scandinavia, we may learn, that the former were 
much lefs bathatous than the latter. This diſtinction 
is ſo much obferved thtoughout the poems of Oſſian, 
that there can be no doubt, chat he followed che 

| 1 


2 
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white arms alone. They bend, fair within 
their locks , above the harps of Selma. Their 
voice is not in the deſart wild, young light 


of Torcul-torno. 
SS. „ „% 0 Fo AED . .» IE OT 5 Th. '* 
J % , ̃ eos co ordyt 0 »» 


Fingal, again, advanced his ſteps, wide 
thro' the boſom of night, to where the trees 
of Loda shook amidſt ſqually winds. Three 
ſtones, with heads of mols, are there; a 
ſtream, with foaming courſe ; and dreadful, 
rolled around them, is the dark-red cloud 
of Loda. From its top looked forward a 
ghoſt, half. formed of the shadowy ſmoak. 
He poured his voice, at times, amidſt the 
roaring. ſtream. — Near, bending” beneath 
a blaſted tree, two heroes received his words: 
Swaran of the lakes, and Starno foe of 
ſtrangers. — On their dun shields, they 
darkly. leaned : their ſpears are forward in 
night. Shrill ſounds bs blaſt of darkneſs, 
in Starno's floating beard. 


They heard the tread of Fingal. The war- 
riors coſe in arms. « Swaran, lay that wan- 
derer low, faid Starno, in his pride. Take 


the shield of thy father; it is a rock in war, „ 


real manners of both nations in his own time. At 
the cloſe of the ſpeech of Fingal, there is a great 


part of the otiginal loſt, _ 


— Swaran threw his gleaming ſpear : it ſtood 
fixed in Loda's tree. Then; came the foes 
forwacd, with ſwords: Try mixed their 
rattling ſteel. Thro' the thongs of Swaran's 
Shield rushe1 the blade (1) of Luno. The 
Shield fell rolling on earth. Cleft the hel- 
met (2) fell down. Fingal ſtopt the lifred 
ſteel. Wrathful ſtood Swaran, unarmed, He 
rolled his ſilent eyes, and threw his ſword 
on earth. Then, ſlowly ſtalking over the 
ſtream, he whiſtled as he went. 


* 


Nor unſeen of his father is Swaran. Starno 
turned away in wrath. His shaggy brows 
waved dark, above his gathered rage. He 
ſtruck Loda's tree, with his ſpear ; he raiſed 
the hum of ſongs. — They came to the hoſt 
of Lochlin, each in his own dark path; like 
two foam-· covered ſtreams, from two rainy 
vales. | Nel 


To Turthor's plain Fingal returned. Fair 
roſe the beam of the eaſt. It shone on the 
ſpoils of Lochlin in the hand of the king. 
Nom her cave came forth, in her beauty, 
the daughter of Torcul - torno. She gathered 


(h The ſword of Fingal, ſo called. from its 
maker, Luno of Lochlin. | 


(2) The helmet of Swaran, The behaviour of 
Fingal is always conſiſtent with that generoſity of 
ſpirit which belongs to a hero. He takes no advantage 
of a foe diſatmed. S* ö 

V 


* 
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Wer hair from wind; and wildly raiſed her 
ſong. The ſong of Lulan of shells, where 
once her father dwelt, | 8 
_ She ſaw Starno's bloody shield. Gladneſs 
role, a light, on her face. She ſaw the cleft 
helmet of Swaran (1); she shrunk, darkened, 
from the king. —« Art thou fallen, by thy 
hundred ſtreams, O love of Conban-car- 


glas! v _ 
* * . * - o 89 . * * ® = * - 
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U-thorno , that riſeſt in waters, on 


whoſe fide are the meteors of night! I behold 


the dark moon deſcending behind thy echoing 
woods. On thy top dwells the miſty Loda, 


the houſe of the ſpirits of men. — In the end 
of his cloudy hall bends forward Cruth-loda 
of ſwords. His form is dimly ſeen, amidſt 
his wavy miſt. His right-hand is on his shield: 


in his left is the half-viewle(s shell. The roof 


(i) Conban-carglas, from ſeeing the helmet of 
Swaran bloody in the hands of Fingal , conjectured, 
that that hero was killed. — A part of the original 
is loſt. Ic appears, however, from the ſequel of 
the poem, that the daughter of Torcul- torno did 
not long ſurvive her ſurpriſe , occaſioned by the 
ſuppoſed death of her lover. — The deſcription of 
the airy hall of Loda ( which is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with thar of Odin, the deiry of Scandinavia ) 
is more pictuteſque and deſcriptive, than any in 
the Edda, or other works of the northern Scalders. 


t 
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of bis dreadful hall is marked with nightly 
Es. 


The race of Cruth-loda advance, a ridge 
of formleſs shades. He reaches the ſounding 


shell, to thoſe who shone in war; but, 


between him and the feeble, his shield riſes, 
a cruſt of darkneſs. He is a ſetting meteor 
to the weak in arms. — Bright, as a rain-bow 


on ſtreams, came white-armed Conban- 


Carglas. — 
„ „ Üùꝛn— k; ENS 00 
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Fingal returning, with day, devolves the 


command of the army on Duth-maruno , 
who engages the enemy , and drives them 
over the ſtream of. Turthor. Fingal , after 
recalling his people, congratulates Duth- 
maruno on his ſucceſs , but diſcovers, that 
that hero was mortally wounded in the en- 
gagement. — Duth-maruno dies. Ullin, the 
bard, in honour of the dead, introduces 
the epiſode. of \Colgorm and Strina-dona , 
with which the duan concludes, 


— 
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WW HERE art thou, ſon of the king, 
ſaid dark-haired Duth-maruno? Where haſt 
thou failed, young beam of Selma? — He 
returns not from the boſom of night! Morn- 
ing is ſpread on U-thorno : in his miſt is 
the ſun, on his hill, — Warriors, lift the 
Shields in my preſence. He muſt not fall, 
like a fire from heaven, whoſe place is not 
marked on the ground. — He comes like 
an eagle, from the skirt of his ſqually wind! 
In his hand are the ſpoils of foes. — King 
of Selma, our ſouls were fac. 


Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They 
come forward, like waves in miſt, when | 
their foamy tops are ſeen, at times, above 
the low-ſailing vapour, The traveller shrinks 
on his journey, and knows not whither - 
to fly, — No trembling travellers are we !— — 
Sons of heroes, call forth the ſteel. — Shall 


the ſword of Fingal ariſe, or shall a warrior 
lead? 7 | 
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(.) The deeds of old, faid Duth-maruno, 
are like paths to our eyes, O Fingal. ,Broad- 
Shielded Trenmor is ſtill ſeen, amidſt his 


own dim years. Nor feeble was the ſoul of 
the king. There, no dark deed” wandered 
in ſecret. — From their hundred ſtreams 


(1) In this short epiſode we have a very probable 
account given us, of the origin of mouarchy in 
Caledonia. The Caz!l, or Gauls, who poſſeſſed 
the countries to the north of rhe Firth of Edin- 
burgh, were, originally, a number of diſtin& 
tribes, or clans, each ſubje& to its own chief, 
who was free and independent of any other power. 
When the Romans invaded them, the common 
danger might, perhaps, have induced thoſe regulz 
to join together ; but, as they were unwilling to 
-yield ro the command of one of their own number, 
their battles were ill · conducted, and, conſequently 
unſucceſsful. Trenmot was the firſt who repreſenred 
to the chiefs, the bad conſequences of carrying 
on their wars in this irregular manner, and adviſed, 
that they themſelves should alrernately lead in battle. 
They did ſo, but they were unſucceſsful. When 
it came to Trenmot's turn, he totally defeated 
the enemy, by his ſuperior valour and conduct, 
which gained him ſuch an intereſt among the tribes, 
that he, and his family after him, were regarded 
as. kings ; or, to uſe the poet's expreſſion, the 
words of power rushed forth from Selma of kings. 
Erbe regal authority, however, except in time 
of war, was but inconſiderable; for every chief, 
within his own diſttict, was abſolute and indepen- 
dent. From the ſcene of the battle in this epiſode 
(which was in the valley of Crona, a little to the 
north of Agricola's wall) I should ſuppoſe that the 
enemics of the Caledonians were the Romans, ot 
provincial Britons, | 
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came the tribes, to graſſy Colglan-crona, 
Their chiefs were er them. Each ſtrove 
to lead the war. Their ſwords were often 
half-unsheathed. Red rolled their eyes of rage. 
Separate they ſtood, and hummed their 
ſurly ſongs. — « Why should they yield to 
each other? their fathers were equal in war. v 


Trenmor was there, with his people, 
ſtately in youthful locks. He ſaw the Avan- 
cing foe, The grief of his ſoul aroſe. He 
bade the chiefs to lead, by turns: they led, 
bur they were rolled away. — From his 
own moſly hill, blue-shielded Trenmor came 
down. He led wide-skirted battle, and the 
ſtrangers failed. Around him the dark-browed 
warriors came: they ſtruck the shield of 
joy. Like a pleaſant gale, the words of 

ower ruſhed forth from Selma of kings. 

Bur the chiefs led, by turns, in war, till 
mighty danger roſe : then was the hour of 
the king to conquer in the field. 


Not unknown, ſaid Cromma-glas (1) 


(1) In tradition, this Cromma-glas makes a 
great figure in that battle which Comhal loſt, 
together with his life, to the tribe of Morni. I 
have juſt now, in my hands, an Irish compoſition , 
of a very modern date, as appears from the lan- 
guage „ In which all the traditions, concerning that 
decifive engagement, are jumbled together. In 
juſtice ro the merit of the poem, I should have here 
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of shields, are the deeds of our fathers. — 
But who shall now lead the war, before the 
race of kings? Miſt ſettles on theſe four 
dark hills: within it let each warrior ſtrike 
his shield. Spirits may deſcend in darkneſs, 
and mark us for the war. » — They went, 
each to his hill of miſt. , Bards, marked tue 
ſounds of the shields. Loudeſt rung thy boſs, 
Duth-maruno. Thou muſt lead in war. 


Like the murmur of waters, the race of 
U-thorno came down. Starno led the battle, 


pteſented to the reader a tranſlation of it, did 
not the bard mention ſome circumſtances very 
ridiculous, and others alrogether indecent. Morna , 
the wife of Combal, had a principal hand in all 
the tranſactions previous to the defeat and death 
of her husband; she, to uſe the words of the bard, 
who was the guiding ſtar of the women of Erin, 
The bard, ir is ro be hoped, miſrepreſented the 
ladies of his country, for Morna's behaviour was, 
according to him, ſo void of all decency and vitt e, 
that it cannot be ſuppoſed, they had choſen ver 
for their guiding ſtar. — The poem conſiſts of 
many ſtanzas. The language is figurative, and 
the numbers harmonious 3 bur the piece is ſo full 
of anachroniſms, and fo unequal in its compoſi- 
tion, that the author, moſt undoubredly, was 
either mad , or drunk, when he wrote it. — It 
is worthy of bes remarked, that Comhal is, in 
this poem, very often called, Comhal na h Albin, 
or Comhal of Albion, which ſufficiently demonſtta- 
tes, that the allegations of Keating and O Flaherty , 
concerning Fion Mac - Comnal , ate but of late 
invention, js. A 


* 
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and Swaran of ſtormy iſles. They looked 
forward from iron shields, like Cruth-loda 
fiery-eyed, when he looks from behind the 

darkened moon, and ftrews his ſigus on night. 


The foes met by Turthor's ſtream, They 
heaved like ridgy waves. Their echoing 
ſtrokes are mixed, Shadowy death flies over 
the hoſts. They were clouds of hail, with 
ſqually winds in their skirts. Their showers 


are roaring together. Below them ſwells 
the dark-rolling deep. 


Strife of gloomy U-thorno, why should 
I mark thy wounds? Thou art with the years 
that are gone; thou fadeſt on my ſoul. 
Starno brought forward his skirt of war, 
and Swaran bis own dark wing. Nor a harm- 
leſs fire is Duth-maruno's ſword. Lochlia 
is rolled over her ſtreams, The wrathful 
kings are folded in thoughts. - They roll 
their filent eyes, over the flight * their 
land, — The horn of Fingal was heard: the 
ſons of woody Albion returned. But many 
lay, by Turthor's ſtream, ſilent in their blood. | 


Chief of Crom-charn, faid the king, Duth- 
matuno, hunter of boars ! not harmleſs returns 
my eagle, from the field of foes. For this 
white-boſomed Lanul shall brighten, at her 
ſtreams ; Candona shall rejoice , at rocky 
Crathmo-craulo. - be eee 


\ 
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Colgorm (1), replied the chief, was the 
firſt of my race in Albion; Colgorm, the 
rider of ocean, thro its watry vales. He flew 
his brother in I-thorno : he left the land of 
his fathers, He choſe his place, in filence, 
by rocky Crathmo-craulo. His race came 
forth, in their years; they came forth to 
war, but they always fell. The wound of 
my fathers is mine, king of echoing iſles ! 


Fe drew an arrow from his fide. He fell 
pale, in a land unknown. His ſoul came 
forth ro his fathers, to their ſtormy iſle, 
There they purſued boars of miſt, along 
the skirts of winds. — The chiefs ſtood filent 
atound, as the ſtones of Loda, on their 
hill. The traveller ſees them, thro' the twi- 
light, from his lonely path. He thinks them 
the ghoſts of the aged, forming future Wars. 


(2) The family of Duth- maruno , ir appears, 
came originally from Scandinavia, or, at leaſt, 
from ſome of the northern iſles, ſubject in chief, 
to the kings of Lochlin. The Highland ſenachies, 
who never miſled ro make their comments on, and 
additions to, the works of Offian , have given us 
a long liſt of the anceſtors of Duth-maruno, and 
a particular account of their ations , many of which 
are of the marvellous kind. One of the tale-inakers 
of the north has choſen for his hero , Starnmor , 
the father of Duth-maruno , and, conſidering the 
adventures thro' which he has led him, the piece 
is neither diſagreeable , nor abounding with that 
kind of fiction, which shocks credibility. 
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Night came down, on U- thorno. Still 
ſtood the chiefs in their grief. The blaſt 
hiſſed, by turns, thro' every warrior's hair. 
—Fingal, at length, burſted forth from the 
thoughts of his ſoul. He called Ullin of 
harps, and bade the ſong to rife. — No fall- 
ing fire, that is only ſeen, and then retires 
in night; no departing meteor was Crathmo- 
craulo's chief. He was like the firong-beam- 
ing ſun, long 1ejoicing on his hill. Call 
the names of his fathers, from their dwell- 
ings old, | 


7 


Lthorno (1), ſaid the bard, that riſeſt 
midſt ridgy ſeas! Why is thy head ſo gloo- 
my, in the ocean's miſt? From thy vales 
came forth a race, fearleſs as thy ſtrong-wing- 


(1) This epiſode is, in the original, extremely 
beautiful. It is ſer to that wild kind of muſic , which 
ſome of the Highlanders diſtinguish , by the title of 
Fon Oi-marra , ot, the Song of mermaids. Some 
part of the air is abſolurely infernal , but there 
are many returns in the meaſure , which are 
inexpreſſibly wild and beautiful. From the genius 
of the muſic , I should think it came originally 
from Scandinavia, for the fictions delivered 
down concerning the Oi-marra, (who ate re- 
puted the authors of the muſic) exactly correſ- 
pond with the notions of the northern nations, 
concerning their dir, ot, goddeſſes of death. 
Of all the names in this epiſode , there is none 
of a Galic original , except Sttina - dona, which 
fignifics , the rife of heroes, | | 
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ed eagles 3 the race of Colgorm of iron 
Shields, dwellers of Loda's hall. | 


In Tormoth's reſounding iſle, aroſe Lur- 
than, ſtreamy hill. It bent its woody head 
above a ſilent vale. There, at foamy Cruruth's 
ſource, dwelt Rurmar, hunter of boars. His 
daughter was fair as a ſun · beam, white · boſom ; 
ed Strina-dona 


Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron 
Shields; many a youth of heavy locks came 
to Rurmar's echoing hall. They came to 
woo the maid, the ſtately huntreſs of Tor- 
moth wild. But thou lookeſt careleſs from 

thy ſteps, high-boſomed Strina-dona! 

If on the heath she moved, her breaſt was 
whiter than the down of Cana (i); if on the 
ſea-beat shore, than'the foam of the rollin 
ocean. Her eyes were two ſtars of light; her 
face was heaven's bow in showers ; . dark 
bair flowed round it, like the ſtreamin 
clouds. — Thou wert the dweller of ſouls, 
white-handed Strina-dona! 


ol 


(i) The Cana is a certain kind of graſs, which 
grows plentifully in the heathy moraſſes of the north, 
Its ſtalk is of the teedy kind, and it carries a tuft 
of down, very much reſembling cotton. It is 
exceſſively white, and, con ſequently, often intto- 
duced by the bards, in their ſimilies concerning 
the beauty of women. | 
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Colgorm came, in his sbip, and Corcul- 
ſuran, king of shells. The brothers came, 
from I-thorno, to woo the ſun- beam of Tor- 
moth's iſle. She ſaw them in their echoing 
ſteel. Her ſoul was fixed on blue- eyed Col- 
gorm. — Ul lochlin's (1) nightly eye looked 
in, and ſaw the toſſing arms of Strina-dona, 


Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their 
flaming eyes, in ſilence, met. They turned 
away. They ſtruck their shields. Their hands 
were trembling on their {words. They rushed 
into the ſtrife of heroes, for long-haired 
Strina- dona. 13 : 


Corcul-ſuran fell in blood. On his iſle, 
raged the ſtrength of his father, He turned 
Colgorm, from I-thorno, to wander on all 
the winds.— In Crathmo-· craulo's rocky field, 
he dwelt, by a foreign ſtream. Nor darken- 
ed the king alone, that beam of light was 
near, the daughter of echoing Tormoth, 
white-armed Strina-dona (2). 


(x) Vl-lochlin , the guide to Lochlin; the name 
of a ſtar. 18 


(2) The continuation of this epiſode is juſt now 
in my hands; but the language is ſo different from, 
and the ideas ſo unworthy of, Offian, that I have 
rejected it, as an interpolation by a modern bard, 
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ian, after ſome general reflections, de- 
© ſcribes the ſituation of Fingal, and the 
poſition of the army of Lochlin. — The 
converſation of Starno and Swaran, — 
The epiſode of Cormar-trunar and Foinar- 
bragal. — Starno, from his own example, 
© recommends to Swaran , to ſurprize Fin- 
gal, who had retired alone to a neigh- 
bouring hill. Upon Swarar.s refuſal, Starno 
undertakes the enterprize himſelf, is overs 
come, and taken priſoner, by Fingal, — 
He is diſmiſſed, after a ſevere reprimand 
for nis erueliy. - 8 
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| \ V HENCE is che ſtream of years? 
Whither do they roll along? Where have 
they hid, in miſt, their many coloured ſides? 
J look into the times of old, but they ſeem 


dim to Offian's eyes, like reflected moon- 


beams, on a diſtant lake. Here riſe the red 
beams of war !— There; ſilent, dwells a 
feeble race! They mark no years with their 
deeds, as ſlow they paſs along. —Dweller 
between the shields; thou that awakeſt the 
failing ſoul, deſcend from thy wall, har 

of Cona, with thy voices three ! Come wi 


that which kindles the paſt : rear the forms | 
of old, on their own dark-brown years 1 


(0 Vihorao, bill of torms, i behold my 


(1) The bards, who were always ready to ſupply 


what they thought deficient in the poems of Oſſian, 
have inſerted a great many incidents between tha 
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race y ſide. Fingal is ben ages in night, 
oyer Duth-maruno's tomb. Near him are the 
ſteps of his heroes, hunters. of the boar, — 


By Turthor's ſtream the hoſt of Lochlin is 


ſecond and thitd duan of Cath-loda, Their inter- 
polations are. ſo eaſily diſtinguithed from the genuine 
remains of Oſſian, that. it took me vety little time 
to mark them out, and totally to reje& them. If 
the modern. Scotch and Irish bards have shewn any 
judgment, it is in aſctibing their own compaſirions 
to names of antiquity , for, by that means, they 
themſelves have eſcaped that contempt, which the 
authors of ſuch furile performances. muſt, neceſſa- 
tily, have mer with, Nou 'peopid of true taſte, —» 
I was led into this obſervation ," by an Itich poem, 
juſt now . before me. It concerns a deſcent made 
by. Swaran, king of Lochlin , on Iteland, and is 
the work, ſays the traditional preface prefixed to 
it, of Offian Mac-Fion. It however appears, from 
ſeveral pious eſaculations, that ir was rather the 
compoſition of ſome good prieſt, in the fifteenth 
ot ſixteenth century, for he ſpeaks , with great 
de votion, of pilgrimage , and more particularly, of 

the bluereyed daughters of the convene. Religious, 
however, as this poet was, he was not altogether 
decent, in the ſcenes he introduces between Swaran 
and the wife of Congcullion , both of whom he 
repreſents as giants. It happening unfortunately , 
that Congcullion was, only of a moderate ſtature , 
* bis wife, without heſitation, preferred Swaran, as 
a more adequate match for her own gigantic ſize, 
"From: this fatal preference proceeded ſo much miſ- 
chief, that the good poet alcogerher loſt ſight of 
his principal action, and he ends the piece, with 
an advice to men, in the choice of theit wives, 
which , however good it may be, I sball leay 

concealed in the obſcurity of the original, * 
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and cruel, to the higheſt degree: 


deep in 1 The l | kinks ſtood 
on two hills ; they looked forward from their 
boy 61 Shields. They 25 forward on the 
ſtars of night, red-wandering in the weſt. 
ruth: loda bends from high, like 2 formleſs 
meteor in clouds. He lends abroad the 
winds, and marks them, with his ſigns. 
Starno foreſau/, that Morven' 8 8 Was 
never to yield; in war. © Ew 


e 


a Het twice firuck. the tree in Me He 
rushed before his ſon. He. hummed a ſurly 
ſong; and heard his hair in wind. Turned 00 
from one another, they ſtood, like two oaks, 
which different, winds bad bent; each han 
over its own loud rill, and shakes i its = "EY 
in the courſe. of blaſt, 1 


Annir, ſaid Shine of lakes, \ was a fire: 
that conſumed of old. He poured death from 


His 25 2 along the Apiving fields. His Joy 


Oy 1) The ſurly e X Starns EY, Pony FA 

well adapted to their fierce and uncomplying diſ- - 

Ron Their characters, "ar- firſt "fight , ſeem 

ittle different 3 but, upon examination, de find, 

that the poet has dexterouſly diſtinguished between 

them. They were both dark, ſtubbotn, haughty 
and reſet ved: but Statno was cunnin revengeful , 
* diſpoſition 


of Swatan, though ſavage, was leſs bloody, 1. al 
ſomewhat tinQured with generofi ity. It is doing 
injuſtice to Oſſian, Fes 5 b has not a gteat 


D 


Variety of chataQters, 4 
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was in the fall of men. Blood, to him, was 
a ſummet ſtream, thar brings joy to withered 
vales,'from its own moſſy rock, — He cam 
forth to the lake *Luth-cormo, to mee 


the tall Corman - trunar, he from Urlor of 


OY TA AT of bartle's Wing. 


7 


= The thief of Utibr kad whe to ——— 


Lich his dark-boſomed ships; he ſaw the 


daughter of Annir, white-armed Foinar- 


bragal. He ſaw her: nor careleſs rolled her 


eyes, on the rider of ſtormy waves She fled 
to his sbip in darkneſs, like a moon beam 125 | 
A nightly vale. Ent purſued icy. Mop 


deep; be called the iel of heaven. 


Alone was the king; Staruo Was by bis de 


Like U- thorno's young a rurned wy 
eyes on my 29080 


We came to e Vitor, With his 
people came tall Corman-trunar. We fought; 
ut the foe prevailed. In his ,wrath ſtood 

Annir of lakes. He lopped the youn trees, 
with his ſword. His eyes rolled red in his 
rage. I marked the ſoul of the king, and I 
retired in night. From the field took a 
broken belmer : : a Shield that was pierced 
with ſteel : pointleſs: was the 71 2 is wy 
me 1 went to find the Doe 5 


On 2 wer fa tall Chitin trunar 
bis burning oak; and near him, 2 


A tree; fat deep-boſomed Foinat-bragal. I 


threw my broken shield before het; and 
ſpoke the words of peace. — Beſide his roll- 


ing ſea, lies Annir of many-lakes, The king 


was pierced in battle; and Starno is to x 
his tomb. Me, a ſon of Loda, he ſends to 


White-banded Foinar-bragal , to bid her ſend 


a lock from her hair, to reſt with her father, 
in earth. — And thou, king of roaring Urlor, 


let the battle ceaſe, till Annir receive the 


shell, from fiery-eyed Cruth - loda. 


(1) Burſting into tears; che roſe, and tore 
a lock from her hair; a lock, which wander- 


ed, in the blaſt, along her heaving breaſt. — 


Corman-trunar gave the shell; and bade me 
to rejoice before him. —T reſted in the shade 


of night; and hid my face in my helmet deep. 


Sleep deſcended on the foe. I roſe, like a 
ſtalking ghoſt, I pierced the fide of Corman- 


trunar. Nor did Foinar-bragal eſcape. She 


rolled her white boſom in blood. Why then, 


daughter of heroes, didſt thou wake, my 


(i) Offian is very partial to the fair ſex. Even | 
the daughter of the cruel Annir , the ſiſter of tbe 
revengeful and bloody Starno, partakes not of 


thoſe diſagreeable chatacters ſo peculiar to her fa- 


mily, She is altogether render and delicate. Homer, 
of all ancient ts, uſes rhe ſex with leaſt cere- 
mony, His cold contempe is even worſe , than the 


downright abuſe of the moderns; for to draw abuſe 
implies the poſſeſſion of ſome way”: k RS: 
| iv 
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rage: Morning roſe. The foe were fled, 
like the departure of miſt. Annir ſtruck his 
boſſy shield. He called his dark-haired ſon. 
I came, ſtreaked with wandering blood: 
thrice roſe the shout of the king, like the 
eK forth of a ſquall of wind, from a 
cloud, by night. We rejoiced, three days, 
above the dead, and called the hawks of 
heaven. They came, from all their winds, 
to feaſt on Annir's foes. — Swaran !—Fingal 
is alone (1), on his hill of night. Let thy 
ſpear pierce the king in ſecret; like Annir, 
my ſoul shall rejoice. e 


* 


— 


Son of Annir of Gormal, Swaran shall not 
lay in shades. I move forth in light : the 
hawks rush from all their winds. They are 
wont to trace my courſe: it is not harmleſs 
thro war. 1 ” 


Burning roſe the rage of the king. He 
thrice raiſed his gleaminz ſpear, But ſtarting, 
he ſpared his ſon ; and rushed into the night. 
— By Turthor's ſtream a cave is dark, the 
(1) Fingal , according to the cuſtom of the Cale- 
donian kings , had retired. ro a hill alone, as he 
himſelf was to reſume the command of the army 
the next day. Starno might have ſome intelligence 
of the king's. retiring , which occaſions his requeſt 
to Swaran , to ſtab him; as he forcſaw, by his 


att of divination , that he could not overcome 
kim in open battle. | 
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. boars awaken not the terrible. 
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dwelling of Conban-carglas. There he laid 


the helmet of kings, and called the maid of 


Lulzn, but she was diſtant far, in Lodas 
reſounding hall. ö , | 


Swelling in his rage, he ſtrode, to where 
Fingal lay alone. The king was laid on his 
Shield, on his own ſecret hill. — Stern hunt- 
er of shaggy boars, no feeble maid is laid 
before thee ; no boy, on his ferny bed, by 
Turthor's murmuring ſtream. Here is ſpread 
the couch of the mighty, from which they 
riſe to deeds of death. Hunter of shaggy 


Starno came murmuring on. Fingal aroſe 
in arms. Who art thou, ſon of night ?» 
Silent he threw the ſpear. They mixed their 
gloomy ſtrife, The shield of Starno fell, 
cleft in twain. He is bound to an oak. The 
early beam aroſe. — Then Fingal beheld the 
king of Gormal. He rolled a while his filent 
eyes. He thought of other days, when white- 
boſomed Agandecca moved like the muſic 
of ſongs. — He looſed the thong from his 
hands. — Son of Annir, he ſaid, retire. Retire 
to Gormal of shells: a beam that was ſet 
returns. I remember thy white- boſomed 
daughter ; —dreadful king away !— Go to 
thy troubled dwelling, Goudy foe of the 
lovely! Let / the ſtranger shun thee, thou 
gloomy in the hall! | 


A. tale of the times of old! 
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ARGUMENT. 


After an addreſs to Malvina, the daughter 
of Toſcar , Offian proceeds to relate his 
own expedition to Fuarfed, an iſland of 
Scandinavia. — Matorchol, king of Fuar- 
Fed, being hard preſſed in war, by Ton- 
thormod , chief of Sar-dronlo, ( who had 
demanded, in vain, the daughter of Mal- 
orchol in marriage] Fingal ſent Oſſian to 
his aid. —— Offian, on the day after his 

arrival, came to battle with Ton-thormod,, 

"and took him priſoner. — Mal- orchol 
offers his daughter Oina-morul to Ofſian ; 
but he, diſcovering her paſſion for Ton- 
thormod, generouſly ſurrenders her to her 
lover , and brings about a reconciliation 


between the two kings. 
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A S flies the unconſtant ſan, over Larmon's 
graſſy hill; ſo paſs the tales of old, along 
my ſoul, by night. When bards are removed to 
their place ; when harps are hung in Selma's 


g $5 


hall ; then comes a voice to Offian, and 
awakes his ſoul, It is the voice of years that 
are gone: they roll before me, with all their 
deeds. I ſeize the tales, as they paſs, and 
pour them forth in ſong. Nor a troubled 
ſtream is the ſong of the king, it is like the 
riſing of muſic from Lutha of the ſtrings. —. 
Lutha of many ſtrings, not filent are th 

ſtreamy rocks, when the white hands of 
Malvina move upon the harp. — Light of 
the shadowy thoughts, that fly acroſs m 

ſoul, daughter of Toſcar of helmets, wilt 
thou not hear the ſong ! We call back, maid 
of Lutha, the years that have rolled away. 


It was in the days of the king , (1) while 
yet my locks were young, that I marked 
Con-cathlin (2), on high, from ocean's night- 
0) e ns wok en ee een 

(2) Con-cathlin , mild beam of the wave. What + 


24 | OINA-MORUT?# __» 
ly wave. My courſe was towards the ifle 
of Fuarfed, woody dweller of ſeas. Fingal 
had ſent me to the aid of Mal-orchol, king 
of Fuarfed wild : for war was around him, 


” and our fathers had met, at the feaſt. 


In Col-coiled, I bound my fails, and ſent 
my {word to Mal-orchol of shells. He knew - 
the fignal of Albion, and his joy aroſe, He 
came from his own high hall, and ſeized my 
hand in grief « Why comes the race of heroes 
to a falling king > Ton-thormod of many 
ſpears is Ge chief of wavy Sar-dronlo. He 
faw and loved my daughter, white-boſomed 
Oina-morul. He ſought; I denied the maid; 
for our fathers had been foes. — He came, 


ſtar was ſo called of old is not eaſily aſcertained. 
Some now diſtinguish the pole-ſtar by that name. 
A ſong , which is ſtill in repute , among the ſea- 
Faring part of the Highlanders, alludes to this 
paſſage of Oſſian. The author commends the know- 
ledge of Offian in ſea affairs, a merit, which, 
perhaps , few of us moderns will allow him, or 
any in the age in which he lived. — One thing 
is certain, that the Caledonians often made their 
way. thro* the dangerous. and tempeſtuous ſeas of 
Scandinavia; which is more, perhaps, than the 
more polished nations, ſubſiſting in thoſe times, 
dated to venture. — In eſtimating the degree of 
:Anowledge of arts among the antients, we ought 
not to bring it into compatiſon with the improve» 
ments of modern times. Our advantages over 
them proceed mote from accident, than any merit 


, 
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alen to Fuarfed. eee 
away. — Why comes 5'the race of a rt: © 
a falling king eo. N 985; 

I come not, I aid, to vitae; like a 
on the ſtrife. Fingal remembers Mal- heb 
and his hall for ſtrangers. From his waves, 
the warrior deſcended, on thy woody iſle. 
Thou wert no cloud before him. Thy feaſt 
Was ſpread with ſongs. For this, oP « 
shall riſe ; and thy foes perhaps may fail 
Our friends are not e in _ dk 
who diſtant is our land. - 


Son of 0 daring N thy von 
are like the voice of Cruth-loda, when he 
ſpeaks, from his parting cloud, ſtrong dwell- 
er of the sky! Many have rejoiced at 
; Feaſt ; but they all have forgot Mal- o 
I have looked towards all the winds, but 0 
4 ING fails were e ſeen, —Bur i x pace: 4. 


> #4 + 


(1) There is a Aren, ſatire tojched in this expref- 
ion, againſt che gueſts of Mal- orchol. Had bis feaſt 
been Mill ſpread , had joy continued in his hall „ 
his former paraſites would not have failed to reſort 
to him; But as the time of. feſtivity was paſt, their 
attendance alſo ceaſed. The ſentiments of a certain 
old bard are agreeable to this obſervation. He, 
poetically, compares a great, man to a fire kindled | 
in a deſart place. « Thoſe that pay court to him, 
ſays he, are rolling large: around him, like the 
ſmoke about the fire. This ſmoke gives the fire a 
great appearance at a diſtance , but it is but an 
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In my hall, and not the joyful shells. Come 
to my dwelling, race of heroes; dark- skirted 
night is near. Hear the voice of ſongs, from 
the maid of Fuarfed wild. 

re be TEES Mae & 


* 


We went On the harp aroſe the white 
hands of Oina-morul. She waked her own 
fad tale, from every trembling ſtring. I ſtood 
in ſilence; for bright in her locks was the 
daughter of many iſles. Her eyes were like 
two ſtats, looking forward thro" a rusbing 
Shower. The mariner marks them on high, 
and bleſſes the lovely beams. — With morn- 
ing we rushed to battle, to Tormul's reſound- 
ing ſtream: the foe moved to the ſound of 
Ton- thormod's boſſy shield. From wing to 
wing the ftrife was mixed. I met the chief 
of Sar · dronlo. Wide flew. his” broken ſteel. 
1 ſeized the king in fight. I gaye his hand, 
bound faſt with thongs, to Mal orchol, the 
giver of sheils. Joy roſe at the feaſt of Fuar- 

for the foe had failed. — Ton- thormod 


empty vapour irſelf , and varying irs form at every 
breeze. When the trunk, which fed the fire, is 
- conſumed ,* the ſmoke deparrs on all rhe winds. 
So the flarterers forſake their chief, when his power 
declines. » 1 have choſen to give a paraphraſe , 
rather than a tranſlation , of this paſſage, as the 
original is verboſe and frothy ; notwithſtanding of 
the ſentimental merit of the anthor, — He was 
one of the lefs antient bards, and their: compo- 
- farions are not nervous enough to bear a literal 
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turned his face away, from Oina-morul, of _ 


iſles, © 


Son of Fingal, begun , Mal-orchol, nat 
forgot shalt thou paſs from me. A light shall 
dwell in thy ship. Oina-morul of ſlow. rolling 
eyes. She shall Kindle gladneſs, along thy 


mighty ſoul. Nor unheeded shall the maid 
move in Selma, thro' the dwelling of Kings. 


In the hall! lay in night. Mine eyes were 
half cloſed in leep Soft muſic came to mine 
ear : it was like the riſing breeze, that whirls, 
at firſt, the thiſtle's beard; then flies, dark- 
Shadowy, over the grals. It was the maid. of 
Fuarfed wild: she raiſed the nightly ſong; 
for she knew that my ſoul was a ſtream, 


that lowed at pleaſant ſounds. 


Who looks, she ſaid, from his rock, on 
ocean's cloſing miſt ?! His long locks, like 
the raven's wing, are , wandering on the 
blaſt. Stately are bis ſteps in grief. The tear. 
are in his eyes. His manly breaſt is heaving 
over his burſting ſoul. — Retire, I am diſtant 
far; a wanderer in lands unknown. Tho' the 
race of kings are around me, yet my ſoul 
is dark. — Why have our fathers been foes, 
Ton-thormod love of maids ! » 


Soft voice of the ſtreamy iſle, why doſt 
thou mourn by night ? the race of daring 


9% OINA-MORUL: 


Frenmor are not the dark in ſoul. Thou 
shalt not wander, by ſtreams unknown, 


blue - eyed Oina-morul. — Within this boſom 


is a voice; it comes not to other ears: it bids 
Oſſian bear che hapleſs, in their hour of woe. 
— Retire, (oft finger by night ; Ton-thormod 


shall not mourn on his rock. 


Wich morning I looſed the king. I gave 
the long-haired maid. Mal-orchol heard my 
words, in the midſt of his echoing halls. — 
King of Fuarfed wild, why should Ton- 


thormod mourn ? He is of the race of heroes, 
and a flame in war. Your- fathers have been 


foes, but now their dim ghoſts rejoice in 
death. They ſtretch their arms of miſt to 
the ſame shell in Loda. Forget their rage, 
ye warriors, it was the cloud of 
Jeats. o -- 


Such were the deeds of Oſſian; while yet 
his locks were young: tho” loyelineſs, with 
a robe of beams, clothed the daughter of 


many iſles. —We call back, maid of Lutha, 


the years that haye rolled away! 
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"ARGUMENT. 


Fingal 1 Ofſian and Toſcar to raiſe 
a ſtone , on the banks of the ſtream of Crona, 
to perpetuate the memory of a, victory, 
which he had obtained in that place. When 
they were employed in that work, Car-ul, 
a neighbouring chief, invited chem to 4 
- feaſt. — They went : and Toſcar fell deſ- 

perately in love with Colna - dona, the 
© Qanghier of of Car-ul. Colna-dona became no 

eſs enamoured of Toſcar. An incident , at 
a hunting - party, brings their loves to a 


happy iſſue. ” 785 N 
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oCoL-amo N of troubled ſtreams; 
dark wanderer of diſtant vales, I behold thy 
courſe, between trees, near Car- ufs echoir 
halls. There dwelt bright Colna- dona, the 
daughter of the king. Her eyes were rolling 
ſtars; her arms were white as the foam 
of ſtreams. Her breaſt roſe ſlowly to fight, 
like ocean's heaving wave. Her ſoul was a 
ſtream of light. —Who, among the maids, 
was like the love of heroes? | 


Beneath the voice of the king, we moved 


(.) Colna-dona fignifics the love of | heroes.” Col- 
amon , narrow river. Car- ul, dark-eyed. Col-amon , 
the reſidence of Car-ulz was in the neighbouthood 
of Agricola's wall, towards the ſouth. Car-ul ſeems 
to have been of the race of «hoſe Britons , who 
ate diſtinguished- by the name of Maiatæ, by the 
writers of Rome. Maiatz is derived from two Galic 
words, Mor, à plain, and Arrien, inhabitants; 
ſo that the ſignification of Maiatæ is, the inhabitants 
of the plain country 5 a name given to the Britons, 
-who were ſettled in the Low- lands, in contradiſtine- 
tion to the Caledonians, (i. e, CAEL-DON 4; the 
Gauls of the hills ) who; were poſſeſſed of the more 
mountainous diviſion of Norch- Britain. 


0 


: 
: 
a 


bh 


„ COLNA-DONA: 
to Crona (1) of the ſtreams, Toſcar of graffy 
Latha, and Oſſian, young in fields. Three 
bards attended with ſongs. Three boſly shields 
were born before us: for we were to rear 
the ſtone, in memory of the paſt. By Crona's 
moſly courſe, Fingal had ſcattered his foes-: 
he had rolled away the ſtrangers, like a 
troubled fea. We came to the place of 
renown : from the mountains deſcended 
night. I tore an oak from its hill, and raiſed 
a flame on high. I bade my fathers ro look 
down, from the clouds of their hall; for, at 
the fame of their race, they brighten in 


the wind ; 
. I took a tone from the fireain, amidſt the 
Tong of bards. The 'biood of Fingal's foes 
hung cucdled in irs ooze. Beneath, I placed, 


| at intervals, three boſſes from the shields of 


| (.) Crona , murmaring, was the name of a ſmall 
j ſtream, which diſcharged iſelf in the river Carton. 
4 It is often mentioned by Oſſian, and the ſcenes of 
| many of his poems are on its banks. The enemies, 
whom Fingal defeated here, are not mentioned. 
They were, probably , the provincial Britons. That 
tract of country between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde has been, thro* all antiquity , famous for 
*bartles and rencounters , between the different na- 
tions, who were poſleſſed of North and South Bri- 
tain. Stirling, a rown ſituated there, derives its 
name from that very circumſtance. It is a corruption 
of the Galic name, STRILA, i. e. the hill, or rock, 
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foes, as roſe or fell the ſound of Ullin's night« 
ly ſong. Toſcar laid a dagger in earth, a 
mail of ſounding ſteel. We raiſed the mould 

around the ſtone, and bade it ſpeak to other 
Tedd: ttt bbs 8 ng | 


 Oozy daughter of ſtreams, that now art 
reared on high, ſpea to the feeble, O ſtone, 
after Selma's race have failed ! — Prone, 
from the ſtormy night. the traveller shall lay 
him, by thy fide: thy whiſtling moſs shall found 
in his dreams; the years that were paſt shall 
return. — Battles riſe before him, blue 
shielded kings deſcend to war : the darkened 
moon looks from heaven, on the troubled 
field. — He shall burſt, with morning, from 
dreams, and ſee the tombs of warriors round. 
He shall ask about the ſtone, and the aged 
will reply, « This grey ſtone was raiſed 
by Olhan, a chief of other years!» 


4 (1) From Col-amon came a bard, from 


(1) The manners of the Britons and Caledonians 
were ſo ſimilar, in the days of Oſſian, that there 
can be no doubt, that they were originally the ſame 
2 „and deſcended from thoſe Gauls who firſt 
poſſeſſed themſelves of South- Britain, and gradually 
migrared ro the north. This hypotkeſis is more 
rational than the idle fables of ill-informed ſena- 

chies, who bring the Caledonians from diſtant 
© Countries, The bare opinion of Tacitus, (which; 
by the bye , was only founded on a ſimilarity of 
the perſonal figure of the Caledonians to che Ger: 
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84 COLNA-DONA: 
Car-ul, the friend of ſtrangers. He bade us 
to the feaſt of kings, to the dwelling - of 
bright Colna- dona. e went to the ha eee 
harps. There Car. ul brightened between his 

- aged locks, when he beheld the ſons of lis 
friends, like. two young trees with their 
leayes. | - | | 


+ 


Sons of the mighty, he ſaid, ye bring back 
the days of old, when firſt I deſcended from 
waves, on Selma's ſtreamy vale. I purſued: 
Duth-mocatglos, dweller of ocean's wind. 
Our fathers had been foes, we met by 
Clutha's winding waters. He fled, along the 
fea, and my fails were ſpread behind him. 
Night deceived me, on the deep. I came to 
the dwelling of kings, to Selma of high-boſom- | 
ed maids. — Fingal came forth with his 
bards, and Conloch, arm of death. I feaſted 
three days in the hall; and ſaw the blue-eyes 
of Erin, Ros-crana, daughter of heroes, light 
of Cormac's race, —Nor forgot did my ſteps 
depart : the kings gave their shields to 


mans of his own time) tho” it has ſtaggered ſome 
learned men, is not ſufficient to make us believe, 
that the antient inhabitants of North-Britain were 
a German. colony. A diſcuſſion of a point like this 2 
might be curious , but could never be ſatisfactory. 
Periods ſo diſtant are ſo involved in obſcurity , l 
that nothing certain can be now advanced concern- 
ing them. The light which the Roman writers hold 
Forth is too feeble to guide us to the truth, thro? ; 


the darkneſs which has ſurrounded i. 
re Carul: 


18 a«& © 1 [0 . 
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*. Exrul: they hang, on high, in Col-amon 
zn memory of the paſt. — Sons of the dari 


kings, ye bring back the days of ad 


Ca-rul. placed the oak of feaſts. He: took 
two boſſes from our shields. He laid them 
in earth, beneath a ſtone, to ſpeak to the 
hero's race. « When battle, ſaid the king, 
shall roar, and our ſons are to meet in wrath z 
my race shall look, perhaps, on this ſtone, 
2 they prepare the ſpear. Have not 


our fathers met in peace, they will ſay, aſide 
the shield s 


Night came down. In her long locks moved 


the daughter of Ca- rul. Mixed with the harp 


aroſe the voice of white armed Colna-· dona. 


—Toſcar darkened in his place, before the 


love of heroes. She came on his troubled 


ſoul, like a beam to the dark-heaving ocean: 


when it burſts from a cloud, and brightens... 


the foamy fide of a wave (1). 


« * 9 2 * = » * . . * 9 . 


With morning we awaked the woods 
and hung forward on the path of the roes. 
They fell by their wonted ſtreams. We returns 


60 Here an epiſode is intitely loſt; or, at leaſt, 
is handed down ſo imperfectly, that it docs not 


deſerve a place in che poem. 


Vor. IV. os 
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1 COLNA-DIONA: 
ed thro Crona's vale. From the wood 4 
youth came forward, with a shield and point - 
lefs ſpear. « Whence, ſaid Toſcar of Lutha, 
is the flying beam? Dwells there peace ar 
Col-amon, round bright Colna-dona of 
harps ?v | | 


By Col-amon of ſtreams, ſaid the youth, 
bright Colna dona dwelt. She dwelt z but her 
courſe is now in deſarts, with the king; he 
4 ſeized her ſoul as it wandered thro the 


Stranger of tales, ſaid Toſcar, haſt thou 
marked the warrior's courſe ? He muſt fall. 
give thou that boſſy shield! —In wrath he 
took the shield. Fair behind it heaved the 
breaſts of a maid, white as' the boſom of a 
ſwan, rifing on ſwiftrolling waves. It was 
Colna dona of harps, the daughter of the 
king. Her blue eyes had rolled on Toſcar, 


and her love aroſe. 
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4D VERTISEMENT. 


Tr; is thought proper to give a ſpe- 

cimen of the original Galic, for the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who doubt the 
authenticity of Oſſian's poems. The 
ſeventh book of TEMORA is fixed on, 
for that purpoſe, not from any other 
ſuperior merit, than the variety of 
its verſification. To print any part of 
the former collection was unneceſ- 
ſary, as a copy of the originals lay, 
for many months, in the bookſeller's 
hands, for the inſpection of the cu- 
rious. Tho' the erroneous orthogra- 


phy of the bards is departed from, 


in many inſtances, in the following 


ſpecimen, yer ſeveral quieſcent con- 
ſonants are retained, to shew the 
derivation of the words. This circum- 


ſtance may give an uncouth appearance 
Ei ij 


progeny 


ADVERTISSEMENT:” 
to the language, in the eyes of thoſe 
who are ſtrangers ro its harmony. 
They ought, however, to conſider , 
that a language is put to the ſevereſt 
teſt, when it is ſtripped of its own 
proper characters; eſpecially, when 
the power of one of them requires, 
ſometimes, a combination of two or 
three Roman letters to expreſs it. 


SPECIMEN 


OF THE, 
ORIGINAL. 


or. 


T E M OR A. 


BOOK SEVENTH. 


O Linna dolt-chollle na hw FLT 

Air uair , eri* ceo: taobh-gh6rm nan ton; 
Nuair dhunas dorſa na h'oicha 5 
Air julluir-shuil greina nan FRY | 
Tomhail, mo Lara nan ſruth, Hh 
Thaomas du*-nial, as doticha cruaim : 

Mar ghlas-ſcia*, roi taoma nan nial, 
Snamh ſeachad, ta Gellach na h'oicha. 

Le ſo edi' taiſin o- shean 

An dlu'-ghleus, a meaſc na gaoith , 

's iad leamnach, o oſna gu oſna, : 1 Ig 
Air du-aghai' oicha nan fian” © © © 


e, is wy 0a an; Gt} 15 
E iv. 


5 _A-SPECIMEN OF . 
Taomas iad ceach nan ſpeur, n 
Gorm-rhalla do thannais nach beo, 
Gu am eri' fön marbh-rin nan teud. 


Ta torman , a machair nan crin 
Se Conar ri Erin at” an, 
A taoma* ceo-tanais gu dlu 
Air Faolan aig Lubhair nan ru? 
Muladach, ſuigha fo bhrön, 
Dh'aom an tais an ceach an loin. 
Thaom oſna, eſſin an fein, 
Ach phil an cruth aluin, gu dian 
Phil é le chrom-shealla mil 
Le cheo-leatain, mar shuibhal nan lian, 

- *$-doilleir fo! 2 

Ata na ſloigh ne nſuain, ſan im, 
An truſcan cear na h'o cha: 
Dh' ilſich teina an ti, gu ard, 
Dh* aom é na aonat, ait ſcia“. 
Thuit codäl, mo shuillin a ghaiſcich, 
Thanic guth Baade. „ na chluais. 


8 Jon bes bead TIP cu. 


Am bail coni do m'athair, an ſuain? 


Am bail cuina, s* mi 'ntruſcan nan nial? 


*$ mi m' aonar an am na Woicha ? 


CY MF * : 
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Cur ſon ta ul, a m' aſlin fein? 


Thobhart Fion-ghaet , 's:&'g cri grads 


rn 


/ 


| ORIGINAL OF TEMORA, 
An dith-chuin, d'omſe,, mo mhac , 


Na shiubhal teina air Rethlan nan laoich? - 


Ni matſin, air anam an ti, 

Thig gniomh ſeoid aluin na ncruai TEES 
Ni ndeallan iadſe , a theichas an dubhra 
Na toicha , *snach fhag a lorg. 

S cuina liom Faolan na shuain: 

Ta m'anam aig eri” borb. 


Ghluais an ri, le fleagh, gu grad, 
Bhuail e nſcia* as fuaimnach cop, 
An ſcia* a dh' aom fa woicha ard, 
Bal-moſgla* do chith nan 16t. 

Air aomayh du' nan fliabh, 

Air gaoith , theich treud nan tais: 
O ghleanan cear nan ioma lip, 
*Mboſguil guth a bhais, 


Bhuail & 'n ſcia an darra cuaitt, 
Ghluais coga, an aſlin an t'shluaigh z __ 
Bhith comb- ſti nan lin glas 
A dcalra* air anam nan ſeoid, 
Cican-f heona a truira* gu cath, 

Slua? a teicha , — gniomh bu chruar , 
Leth-dhoilleir , an deallan na ſtalin. 


Nuair dh' erich, an darra fuaim. 


Leum feigh, o ch6s nan carn 
Chluinte a ſcreadan ice, ſa n' f baſich —— 
Ev 


” 


„ A'SPECIMEN OF THE 

Gach Ean, air oſna fein. | 

Leth- erich ſiol Albin nam buaigh 

Thog iad ſuas gach ſleagh, bu ghlas: 
Ach phil ſachir , ait an I shluaigh, 

Se bh' in ſcia“ Mhorbhein na mfras, 

Phil codal, air ſuilin na mfear : 

Bu dorcha, tr6m a nglcan, 


Ni mo chodal, duitſe E, ſa nuair, 
Nion shuil-ghörm Chonmor na mbuaigh , 
Chuala Suil-mhalla an fhuaim 
Dh” erich i, ſa n' oicha, le ctuaim: 
Ta ceum gu ri Atha na ncolg I 
Ni moſguil cunatt anam botb. 
Tr6m a shéſi, —— a ſuilin ſios. 
Ta *aſpeur an loſga nan teul. 


Chualas lé ſciath na ncòp. 

0 Ghluais 3 — ghrad shés an Oi: — 
| Dh* erich a gu'*— ach dh? aom é fios, == 

Chuinic is é, na ftalin chruai , 

A dealra ti loſga nan reul : 

Chuinic is E, na leatau thr6m, 
 Aig eri ti oſna nan ſpeur, 

Thionta i ceamna , le fiamh, 

Curfon dhuiſgimſe Ri Erin na m Balg, 
Ni n' aſlin do chodal u fein, 
A nion [nis-uina na ncölg. 


Su garg a mhoſgul an totman; 


osten OF TEMORA; | 
On' oi thuit a ecan-bhtrt ſios: * 
Ta mforum , air carric nan fruthis © 27 
Plaoſga, o aſlin na Foicha, © 
Ghluais Cathmor fa chtän fein. | 
Chuinic & n' Oi bu tla, 

Air carric Lubhair nan fliabh 2 

| Dearg reul, a ſealla fios, — 

Meaſc ſiubhal a wr6m chiabh. 


Cia 'ta roi Oicha gu Cachmor * 
An cear-amſair aſlin fein? 
Am bail fios duit, air ſri na neruabbheura ? 
Cia uſſa, mhic dubhra nan ſpeur? 

Na $hes u, am fion as an Ri, 
Do chaol-thannais, on n' am o-shean; 
Na nguth u, o neoil nam fras, _ 
Le cunaitt Erin na ncolg ſean 2 


Mi mfear ſiubhail dublita mi- hein, 
Ni nguth mi, o neol, na crua mm 
Ach ta m' fhocul , le cunairt na h' Erin. 
An cualas duit coppan na fuaim? 
Ni ntais &, Ri Atla nan ſtuth, 
A thaomas an fhuaim air oicha. 


Taomagh an ſeod a ghuth kein, 5 
8 fon clatſich, do Clathmor an f huaim, 
Ta aitis , mhic dubhra nan ſpeur, 
Loſga air m' anam , gun ghruaig 


E vj 


5 A SPECIMEN OF THR 


Se ceoil chican-Fheona na neruai-· bheum , on 
A m' oicha, air aſti nan ſian , P 
Nuair laſas anam nan ſonnn 


A chlan an cruadal do mian.. J oztid{D 
Ta fiol-meata a nconi , na mkiamb Nad 
eee r 
Far an aom ceo-maidin , ti ſliabh, 

O ghorm-shuibhal ſruthan na mblät. 


Ni meata, chean-uia nan ſoͤn 
An ſeans ra“, on thuir mi-fein , ö 
Bu choni doigh dubhta nan tön, 
An tir fhadda fol cholgach na mbeum. 
Ach ni nſolas do m' anam tla 
Fuaim mhäl a bhais on raoin » 
Thig eſſin nach geil gu bräth; 
Moſguil bard focuil a ſcavin, —— 


Mar chartic, 3 n ri taobb , 

M faſich na mfaoin bhean , N 
- Shes Cathmor , cean-feona nach magin — 

An debt — 

Mat oĩtag, air anam le br6a 3 

Thanic guth caoin na hoi, 

Moſgla cuina talamh nan bean 

A caomh-choni aig ſruthan na nglean; 

Roi n' am an d' thanic é gu'borb-. 

Gu cabbhar Chonmor na ncolg fiar, ' 


ORTOINAL OF TEMORA, u 
( Thionta i cean on d sh6n ) _ 5 
s fadda fa, m hol, an ea, „„ 
Cran flathal Inis-uina nan ts. 
Ta m' anam, do thubhairt mi-fein 5 5 - 
An truſcan nan ſian cear , 
Car ſon a laſſa an dealra ſo-f hein, | 
Gus am pil mi, an zi, on d zbliabh? 15 


Na oblas m? aigha?”; na * 8 ven ee 
*S tu togmhail do m' cagal an RTT? 
*Sam cunairt, annit nan tröm chiabh, * 5 
Am do m' anam, mör-thalla na ſti! | 
Artas e, tomhail mat truth, | 1852 1 £3 


A taomagh air Cael na ncruai-bheumn. 


An taobh carric choſach, air Lona , 

Mo chaochan , nan ſtuthan cr6m,, | 
Glas, a nciabh na h' aoſe, 5. HY 
»Ta Claon-mhal, Ri clatſich nam tene 1 toe 24 
Os cion ta cran-darrach na mfuaim, : 
Agus fiubhal nan rua-bhoc fliom , 
*Ta forum na ſti' na chluais _ | 

S & 'g aomagh 4 nſmuina nach tiom. 

An fin bith do thalla , : Shul-mhalla, 8 
Gus an illſich forum na mbeum >... 
Gus im pil mi, an laſſa na ctuai , 
O thruſcan dubhra na bein: __ 

On cheach do thruſſas o Lone 

Ma choni mo ruin fein. 
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3s © SPECIMEN OF THE 
Thuit gath-ſoluis air anam na boi , 
Las i ſuas , fa' choir an Ri: = 
Thionta i & h* aighai ri Catimor, 
e na N oha 4 fl? 


Reupar julluir nan ſpeur rd , 

O mhGr-ſruth gaoith na nglean; 

Nuair chi é na ruai-bhuic , fa“ Choir ; 

Clan elid na mfaoin bhean , 

Mu ntionta Cathmor na ncruai-bheum 5 8 

On d' ſri mu n' erich din, — 

Faicimſe u, ghasgaich na ngeur Me" bow 

O rhruſcan an dubhra du, | IE 


Nuair thogas ceo mu m' choni fein, 
Air Lona na n' ioma ſri? 


Nuair s fadda, o m' $huil, u $heoid ? 


Puail coppan na mfuaim rd. 

Pills ſolas , do m' anam, s & neeo 

S mi aig aoma air cartic liom fein. 
Ach mo thuit u — mar e an an 
Thigga” do ghuth o neoil , 

Gu oi 1nis-uina , 's fan, 


Og-gheug Lamein an fheur, | 
Com dh' aoma tu, *nſtrachda nan fian? - 
S tric thionta Cathmor 6 nbhlar | 
Du'-thaomagh air aighai* nan ſliabh, 


+ Mar mhellain, do m' fein, ta ſleagh nan 161 


s lad prunagh air c6s nan ſciath; 


Ha 
| 
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Dh' erim , mo $holluis, on d' shti; 

Mar thein-oicha , o thaoma nan vial | 
Na pil, a dheo-ghreina, on ghlean 
Nuair dhluthichas forum na ncolg : 

© Eagal teacha do nabhad o m'lamh . | 
Mar theich jad , o sbiean' ſra* na m a 


Chualas le Sonmo- air Cluanar , N 
Thuir fa Chormac na ngeür lan, 
Tri lo dhorch an Ri, 


\ " 


Mu n' f hear, a gh' aom an ſri na glean. p 


Chuinac min-bhean , an ſ6n 2 nceo. 
Phrofnich ſud d' i ſiubhal gu fliabh , 
Thog i bogha , fos n 'iofal , 

Gu dol marri laoch nan ſciath. 

Do n' ainir luigh dubhra air the , 
Nuair huilagh 2 ngaiſgach gu gniomh. 


O cheud fuckin aonach na h'oicha g » 
Thaom fiol Alnecma ſios. | 
Chualas ſcia* chaſmachd an Ri > 
Mhoſguil a n' anam gu fri? | 
Bha' an ſiubhal, a mforum nan län; 

Gu Ullin, talamb na ncrin. 

Bhuail S6nmgr, air vari”, an ſciath 
Cean-feona na mborb thriath 
Na ndeabh, lean Sul- allin 

Air aoma na mftas, 8 

Bu sholus is, air aonach , 

Nuair thaom iad air gleanta glace 
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too A SPECIMEN OF an | 
Ta ceamna flathail air lm, 
Nuair thog iad , ri aghai nan töm. 
B' eagal d' i ſealla an Ri— 
Dh? fhäg i, n Atla na mfri'. 


Nuair dh' erich forum na mbeum, 


Azus thaom iad , fa cheille, fa chath, 


Loiſg Sonmor, mar theina nan ſpeur, 
Thanic Sul-aluin na mflath. | 
A folt ſcaoilta, fa n' oſna, 


A b' anam aig oſparn mon” Ri. 
Dh aom é an c' shti' mu rin nan lavich j 


Theich nabhad f* dhubhra nan ſpeur 
Luigh Cluanar gun fhuil, 
Gun fhuil, air tigh 8 LAs leus.— 


Ni n' d' erich fearg Shon-mhor nan län, 
Bha* lo gu dorcha, s gu mal: 
Ghluais Sul- allin mu gorm-ſru* fein, 
A ſuil an reachda nan deuir. 
Bu lionmhar a ſealla, gu caoin 


Air gaiſgach ſabhach nach faoin, 


Ach chienta i a ſuillin cla, 

O $hea'!a s an laoch thuatal. 

Mhoſgul blair, mar fhorum nan nial, 
Ghluais doran © anam mor , 

Chunas a ccamna , le aitis, 


Sa lamh-gheal ait clarſich na mf6n- 


Na chruai a ghluais an Ri, Bun dall; 


ORIGINAL OF TENOR. * 
Bhuail & 'n ſciath choſach . 

Gu ard, air darach nan fian, 

Aig Lubhair na n' ioma ruth. 

Seachd coppain a bh', air an ls, 

Seachd focuit'an Ri* do shluagh 4 

A thaomagh air olna nan peur, 

Air finacha mor na m Bat. 


t 


Air * os bn ref do n'oicha 3. 
Cean-mathon nan tos gun ſcleo*, 
Caol-derna , o neoil aig et, 
Ulk-oicho an truſcan do cheo. ; * | os 
a Caon-cathlin , air cattic , a dealta . 
Reul- dura at gorm-th6n on iat: 3 
Leth · chellagh ſolus an uiſcd e. 
Ta Ber-thein, las Shuil nan fliabh ; . 
Scalla fios , o choille ſa waonach; | 
Air mal abiübhal „sélgair s é trial, \ 
Roi ghleanan , an dubhta bhraonachy, 

Le Gogh tua · bhuic nan leum ard. 


Tomhail, a mian na Hb. 
"Ta laſſa Ton-theina , gun neoll . 
An rinnac a sheal, roi n'oicha , 
Air Lear-thon a chuain mhoir z 
Lear-thon , cean-feona na m Bolg 
A nceud-fhear 4 shuibhail air gaoith, | 


Leathain fcavile ſeoil bhän an Nl. 


rr ITS 


Leum loingheas , o thdn gu ron 3. 


— 


fs 1 SPECIMEN or TUE . 


Gu Inis- fail nan ioma ſru? 

Thaom oicha ait aighai' a chuain, 
Agus ceach nan truſcan du'. 

Pha* gaoith a caochla dlu' fa nſpeur, 


La 8 
4 41 3 0 #4 - 


Nuair dh* erich Ton-cheina nan ſtuagn 


ee een ajal. Te 


B* airis do Learthon tcin-uil na mbuaigh z , 


Hs. 07 ORs IE Rats, 


Fa? ſleagh Chathmor na ncolg ſean e eee 
Dhuiſge an guth, a dhuiſga Baird. | 
Thaom jad du', o thaobh nan 'Diabb, "6 
Le clatſich ghrin 's gach lamh. 

Le aitis mG6r , shes rompa an Ri, 

Mar fhear-ſtubbal , ri teas la "ogleats 
Nuair chluinas E, fadda fa ntéth, 

Caoin thorman ſtuthan na mbean : 

Sruthan a bhriſtas ſa n' f haſich, e 
C chattic thaobh-ghlas nan rua-bhocs 8 


Cur ſon chluinim guth ard an R 
W am codal, a n' oicha nan fras 
Am facas tanais nach beo, 

Meaſc raſlin aig aoma glas? 

Air neoil am bail an aitach fuar, 
Feaghai' t6n Fhonair na mfleagh? 
's lionmhar an fiubhal air r&th , 
Far an tog an fiol an t shleagh, 


ORIGINAL Of EMO RA. 105 
Na n' erich, ar cronan air thüs, * 
Mu n' f heat, nach tog on d' shlea gu brath 3. 
Fear choſcairt , air glean nan floigh , 
O Mhoma nan ioma bad? © 


Ni dirh-chuin do m* dorcha na mblae 

Chiean- f heona na mbard , o this,  * 

Togar cloch do aig Lubhair na ncirn, 

Ait-coni dh' Fholdath *sdo chliu. © © 

Ach taom m'anam, air am nan laoich, 
Air na bliaghna', ſo n d' erich iad ſuas » 

Ait r6n Inis-uina na ncolg. | I 

Ni n' aitis, do Chathmor a bhain , 

Cuina Lumon inis uina na nſloi ? 

Lumon talamh na nſtuth, 


Caon-choni na mbin-bhroilach Oi. 


Lumon na ſtuth! 
Ta u dealra , air m' anam fein; 
'Ta do ghrian , air do thaobh, Fn 
Air carric na ncrän bu tt g. 


Tat* elid chear | 
Do dhearg bar-mhor , a meaſc na mba” 
A faicin air fliabh. 
An colg-chu , a ſiubhal grad, 
Mal air an réth n | 
Ta ceamna nan Oi: . * 


Oi lamh-gheal nan teud 


104 A SPECIMEN OF TAZ 
S na bogha cröm, ſa mhoi 
Togmbail an gornrshuil c!a, t 
On leatain bhar-bhui , air fliabh na mflath« 
Ni bail ceamna Lear-chon ſa bhcin , | 
Cean Inis na ngeug uina. 


Ta e rogmhail du-dharach air tön 
A ncamis Chluba, nan ioma ſtua', 


. 


An du dhatach, bhuain E o Lamon 


Gu ſiubhal ait aighai à chuain. 


Thionta Oi an ſuillin tla, 


on Ri, mo ntuitagh é ſios. 
Ni mfacas leo tiamh an long, 
Ceat mharcach a chuain mhoir. 


Ghlaoi* anoisy an Ri a ghaoiths 
Meaſc ce6 na marta glais. 
Dh” erich Inis: fail gu gorm : 
Thuit, gu dian, oicha na mftais. 
Bhuail eagal Clan-Bholga gu lua“ 
Ghlan neoil, o Thon-theina nan ſitua? | 
A ncamis Chulbin dh' atich an long 
Far am fregra* coille do thön. 
Bu chopach an fin an ſru' 
O charric Durh-umha na ncõs, | 
San dealra rannais' nach beo 
Le ncruith caochlach fein. 


. Thanic allin gu Zear-thon nan long, 


ORIGINAL OF os 105 
Seachd Samla do nlina nach beo 
Chualas a nguth briſta , RET : 
Chunas an fiol an ceo. 
Chunas fiol Atha no ncolg —— 
San clan ciean-uia' na m Bolg. 
Thaom iad a mfeachda' fein, 
Mar cheach a terna on bhein, 
Nuair shiubhlas & glas, fa' oſna , 1 
Air cha nan ioma dos. 


Thog Lear-thon talla Shamla g 
Ri caoin fh6n clarſich nan teud. 
Dh* aom eilid Erin, o cheamna 
Aig aiſra* glas nan ſruth. 
Nin dith-chuin do Lumon uina , 
Na Flathal , gheal-lamhach na mbua'gh 
s i comhaid , air marcach nan tn 
o Thulach nan eilid xuagh-- / 


Lumon na ſruth * gl? pi f Rl | 
Ta ü dealra' air m' anam fin ET SY. 1 
Mhoſguil 8 foluis dnn „ rx 0 
Dh? erich aird-chiean cheaich na RE | 
Chunas air cladach ngleanan Is 
A ncrbm chaochan 9 fn; 
Chualas leisth Crathmor na 5 
Mhoſguil ſiol Erin na m Bolg. 


Bac alan Cabal aut gills gu cr Me 7-7 


noe ASSES nn OF THR 
*Fuaim aitti, air aghai” nan ſfpeurs 
Taoma tuin, o thaobl gu raobh', 
Aig aomagh a nglas chiean bao; 


Trom is mil, gu Ton na ſruth 
 Ghluais Szil-mhalla nan roſc tla; 
Ghluais as thionta n Oi le brön: 
A gorm-$huil fa shilla bla. | 
Nuair thanic i gu carric chruai” 

Du chromagh air gleanan an Lon 
Sheal i, © briſtagh a ceil , | 

Air Ri Ata dh' aom i ſios. 


Puail teud, a mhic Alpain na mf6n , 5 
Ambail ſolas a nclarſich na nico 
Taom air Offian , agus Oſſun gu tr6m , 
Ta anam a ſnamb a nceo, | | 


Chualas u, Bhaird , a m' oicha 
Ach ſiubhla fön edrom uam fein! 
* aitis caoin thurra do dh* O Fan 
A 1 —_ na h ile. 


e ate \ Hullock e 

A chaomas do chean air gaoith oicha : 
Ni bail t' fhotum na mchluais fein: 
Na faital tannais „ na d' gheug ghlais. 
'S lionmhar ceamna na marbh bu treunn 


| 


— 
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Air oſna, dubh-aiſra* na bein, 
Nuair ghluiſas a ghellach , an ear , 


Mar ghlas-ſcia, du $hiubhal nan ſpeurs 


Ullin , a Charril , a Raono 
Guith amſair a dh' aom o-$hean : 
Cluinim ſiobh an dorchadas Shelma 
Agus moſglibhſe anam nan dan! 


Ni ncluinim fiobh shiol na mfon, 
Cia an ralla do neoil , mbail ar ſuain 


Na tribuail ſiobh, clatſach nach tr6m\, 


An truſcan ceo-madin 's cruaim. 
Far an erich, gu fuaimar a ghtian - 
O ſtuaigh na ncean glas? 


- 


evils, 
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SON OF FINGAL. 


7 the monuments remaining of the an- 
cient ſtate of nations , few are more valuable 
than their poems or ſongs. Hiſtory , when it treats 
of remote and dark ages, is ſeldom very inſ- 
tructive. The . beginnings of ſociety , in every 
country, are involved in fabulous confuſion ; and 
though they were not, they would furnish few 
events worth recording. But, in every period 
of ſociety. , human manners are a curious ſpecta - 
cle; and the moſt natural pictures of ancient 
manners are exhibited in the ancient poems of 
nations, Theſe preſent to us, what is much more 
valuable than the hiſtory of ſuch tranſaQtions as a 


pale ago cam. afford, nan 
Pup be A2 


4 A CRITICAL DISSERTATION 
gination and paſſion. They make us acquainted 


with the notions and feelings of our fellow-crea- 


tures in the moſt artleſs ages; "diſcovering what 
objects they admired, and what. pleaſures, they 
purſued, before thoſe refinements of ſociety had 
taken place , which enlarge indeed, and diverſify 
the tranſactions, but diſguiſe the manners of man- 
kind. 

Beſides this merit, which ancient poems have 
with philoſophical Of Hg of human nature, 
they have another with perſons of taſte. They 
promiſe ſome of the higheſt beauties of poetical 
writing. Irregular and unpolished we may expect 


the productions of uncultivated ages to be; but 
. abounding , at the ſame time, with that enthu- 
| Haſm, that vehemence and fire, which ate the 


foul of poetry. For many circumſtances of thoſe 
times which we call barbarous, are favourable 
to the poetical ſpirir. That ſtate, in which humari 
nature Shoots wild. and free, though unfit for other 
improvements, certainly encourages = high 
exertions of fancy and paſſion. 

In the infancy of ſocieties, men live ſcattered 
and diſperſed”, in the midſt of folitary' rural ſce- 
nes, where the beauties of nature are their chief 
en tertainment. They meet with many objects, 
to them new and ſtrange; their wonder and ſur- 
prize are frequently excited; and by the ſudden 
changes of fortune occurring in their unſettled 
fate of life, their paſſions ar raiſed to the utmoſt, 
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ON THE POEMS OT OsSSLMA Nx. $ 
Their paſſions have nothing to reſtrain them: 
their imagination has nothing to check it. They 
diſplay themſelves to one another without diſ- 
guiſe: and converſe and act in the uncovered 
fmplicity of nature. As their feelings are ſtrong, 
ſo their language, of itſelf, aſſumes a poetical 


turn. Prone to exaggerate, they deſcribe every 


thing in the ſtrongeſt colours; which of courſe. 
renders their ſpeech pictureſque and figurative. 
Figurative language owes its riſe chiefly to two 
cauſes ; to the want of proper names for objects, 


over the form of expreſſion. Both theſe cauſes 


concur. in the infancy of ſociety. ' Figures are 
commonly conſidered as artificial modes of ſpeech, 


_ deviſed by orators and poets, after the world 


had advanced to a refined ſtate. The contrary of 
this is the truth. Men never have uſed ſo many 
figures of ſtyle, as in thoſe rude ages, when, 
beſides the power of a warm imagination to ſug- 


geſt lively images, the want of proper and pre- 


ciſe terms for the ideas they would expreſs , 
obliged them to have recourſe to circumlocu- 
tion, metaphor , compariſon , and all thoſe ſub- | 
ſtituted forms of expreſſion , which give a poe- 
tical air to language. An American chief, at this 
day, harangues at the head of his tribe, in a 
more bold metaphorical ſtyle, chan a modern 


European would adventure to uſe in an * 4 


poem, 43 
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ln the progreſs of ſociety, the genius and man⸗ 
ners of men undergo a change more favourable 
to accuracy than to ſprightlineſs and ſublimity. 
As the world advances, the underſtanding gains 
ground upon the imagination; the underſtanding is 
more exerciſed ; the imagination, leſs. "Fewer 
objects occur that are new or ſurprizing. Men 
apply themſelves to trace the cauſes of things; 
they correct and refine one another; they ſub- 
due or diſguiſe their paſſions ; they form their 
exterior manners upon one uniform ſtandard of 
politeneſs and civility, Human nature is-pruned 
according to method and rule. Language advan- 
ces from ſterility to copiouſneſs, and at the ſame 
time, from fervour and enthuſiaſm, to correct- 
neſs and preciſion. Style becomes mote chaſte; 
but leſs animated. The progreſs of the world in 
this reſpect reſembles the progreſs of age in man. 
The powers of imagination are moſt vigorous 


— and predominant in youth; thoſe of the under- 


ſtanding ripen more flowly , and often attain not 
their maturity, till the imagination begin to flag, 
Hence, poetry, which is the child of imagina- 
_ tion, is frequently moſt glowing and animated 
in the firſt ages of ſociety. As the ideas of our 
youth are remembered with a peculiar pleaſure 
on account of their livelineſs and vivacity ; ſo 
the moſt ancient poems have often peer. 
dennen favourites of nations, ad 
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Poetry has been ſaid to be more ancient than 
proſe : and however paradoxical ſuch an aſſertion. 
may ſeem, yet, in a qualified ſenſe , it is true. 
Men certainly never converſed with one another 
in regular numbers; but even their ordinary lan- 
guage would, in ancient times, for the reaſons 
before aſſigned, approach to à poetical ſcyle 3 
and the firſt compoſitions tranſmitted to poſterity, 
beyond doubt, were, in a literal ſenſe, poems; 
that is, compoſitions in which imagination had 
the chief hand, formed into ſome kind of num- 
bers, and pronounced with a muſical modulation 
or tone. Mufick or ſong has been found cozval 
with ſociety among the moſt barbarous nations. 
The only ſubjects which could prompt men, in 
their firſt rude ſtate, to utter their thoughts in 
compoſitions of any length, were ſuch as natu- 
rally aſſumed the tone of poetry; praiſes of 
their gods, or of their anceſtors; commemora - 
tions of their own warlike exploits; or lamen- 
rations over their misfortunes. And before wri- 
ting was invented, no other compoſitions, except 
ſongs or poems, could take ſuch hold of the ima» 
gination and memory, as to be preſerved by 
oral tradition , and handed down ___ one race 
to another, 

Hence we may expect to and poems among, 
the antiquities of all nations. It is probable too, 
that an extenſive ſearch would diſcover a certain 


44 
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degree of reſemblance among all the moſt ancient 


|  Poetical productions, from whatever country 


they have proceeded. In a ſimilar ſtate of man- 
ners, ſimilar objects and paſſions operating upon 
the imaginations of men, will ſtamp their pro- 

. dudtions with the ſame general character. Some 
diverfity will, no doubt; be occaſioned by cli- 
mate and genius. But mankind never bear ſuch 
reſembling features, as they do in the beginnings 
of ſociety, Its ſubſequent revolutions give riſe 
to the principal diſtinctions among nations; and 
divert, into channels widely ſeparated, that cur- 
rent of human genius and manners, which deſ- 
coends originally from one ſpring. What we have 
been long accuſtomed to call the Oriental vein 
of poetry, becauſe ſome of the earlieſt poetical 
productions have come to us from the Eaſt, is 
Probably no more Oriental than Occidental; it is 
characteriſtical of an age rather than a country; 
and belongs, in ſome meaſure, to all nations at 
X certain period. Of this the works of Oſkian | 
ſeem to furnish a remarkable proof. 61 
Our preſent ſubject leads us to ee * 
ancient poetical remains, not ſo much of the Eaſt, 
or of the Greeks and Romans, as of the Northern 
nations; in order to diſcover whether the Gothic 
poetry has any reſemblance to the Celtic or Ga- 
lic, which we are about to conſider. Though the 
_ Goths, under which name -we uſually compre-. 
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hend all the Scandinavian tribes, were a people 
altogether: fierce. and martial, and noted, to a 
proverb, for their ignorance of the liberal arts, 
yet they too from the earlieſt times, had their 
poets and their ſongs. Their poets were diſtin- 
guished by the tittle of Scalders ; and their ſongs 
were termed Vyſes. Saxo Grammaticus , a Da- 


» Olaus Wormius, in the appendix to his Treatiſe de Lite- 
ratura Rurica, has given a particular account of the Gothic 
poetty ;;commonly called Runte, from Runes, which ſignifies 
the Gothic letters. He informs us that there were no fewer 
chan 136 different kinds of meaſure or verſe uſed in their 
Vyſes; and though we are accuſtomed to call rhyme a Gothic 
invention; he ſays expreſly, that among all theſe meaſures, | 
| rhyme, or correſpondence of final ſyllables 5 was never” 
employed, He analyſes the ſtructure of one of theſe kinds of 
verſe, that in which the poem of Lodbrog , afterwards 
quoted, is written; which exhibits a very fingular ſpecies of 
harmony, if it can be allowed that name, depending neither 
upon rhyme nor upon metrical feet, or quantity of ſyllables , 
but chiefly. upon the number of the. ſyllables, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the letters. In every ſtanza was an equal number of 
lines + in every line fix ſyllables. In each diſtich, it was 
requiſite that three words should begin with the ſame letter 
two of the correſponding words placed in the firſt line of the 
diſtich, the third, in the ſecond line, In each line were alſo | 
required two ſyllables , but never the final ones, formed | 
either of the ſame conſonants , or ſame vowels. As an example 
of this meaſure, Olaus gives us theſe two Latin lines con- 
ſtrudded exacly according to the above rules of Runic verſe; '> 


Chriſtus caput noſtrum * 
Coronet te oni. 0 446 


The injrial letters of Chriſtus, Chi und Cotdace, fake | 
| 1 
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nish Hiftorian of conſiderable note, who flourif. 
ned in the thirteenth century, informs us that 
very many of theſe ſongs, containing the ancient 
_ traditionary ftories of the country, were found 
"Engraven uponerocks'/in the old Runic character; 
ſeveral of which he has tranſlated into Latin, and 
inferted into his hiſtory. But his verſions are plain» 
ly fo paraphraſtical , and forced into ſuch an imi- 
tation of the ſtyle and the meaſures of the Roman 
_ poets, chat one can form no judgment from them 
of the native ſpirit of the original. A more curious 
monument of the true Gothic poetry is preſerved 
by Olaus Wormius in his book de Litteratura 
Runica. It is an Epicedium, or funeral ſong, 
compoſed by Regner Lodbrog; and tranſlated by 
Olaus, word for word, from the original. This 
the three correſponding letters of rhe diſtiek. In the firſt line, 
te firſt ſyllables of Chriſtus and of noſtrum; in the ſecond 
| line, the on in coronet and in bons make the requiſite cor- 
| rn of ſyllables. Frequent inverſions and tranſpoſitions 
were permited in this poetry; which would naturally follow 
from ſuch laborious attention to the collocation of words. 
The curious on this fubject may conſult likewiſe Dr. 
Hicks's Theſaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium ; particularly 
the 23d chapter of his Grammatica Anglo Saxonica & Mæſo 
Gothica; where they will find a full account of the ſtructure 
of the Anglo-Saxon verſe, which nearly reſembled the Gothic, 
They will find alſo ſome ſpecimens both of Gothic and Saxon 
poetry. An extract, which Dr. Hicks has given from the work 
of one of the Danish Scalders , entitled, Hervarer Saga, 


' "cotitnining an evocarion from the dead, may be found in the 


6th Yohime of Miſcellany Poems, published by M. Dryden. 
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ON THE POEMS OF OSSIAN, 1t 
the eighth century, famous for his wars and. 
victories; and at the ſame time an eminent Scals. 
der or poet. It was his misfortune to fall at laſt 
into the hands of one of his enemies, by whom he 
was thrown into priſon , and condemned to be 
deſtroyed by ſerpents. In this ſituation he ſolaced 
himſelf with rehearſing all the exploits of his life. 


The poem is divided into twenty-nine ſtanzas, 


of ten lines each; and every ſtanza begins with 
theſe words, Pugnavimus Enſibus, We have 
fought with our ſwords, Olaus's verſion is in many 
places ſo obſcure as to be hardly intelligible. L 
have ſubjoined the whole below, exactly as he 
as published it; and shall tranſlate as much as 


- may give the English reader an idea of the ſpirit 


and ftrain of this kind of poetry, * : 
1 1. 
Pugnavimus Enſibus 
Haud poſt longum tempus 
Cum in Gotlandia acceſſimus 
Ad ſerpentis immenſi necem 
Tunc impetravimus Thoram 
Ex hoc vocarunt me virum 
Quod ſerpentem transfodi 
Hir ſutam braccam ob illam cædem 
Cuſpide ictum intuli in colubrum 
Ferro lucidorum ſtipendiorum. 
8 2. a 
Multum juvenis fui quando acquifivimms 
Orientem verſus in Oreonico frero 3 
Vulacrum amnes avide fer 14 Fs 
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We have fought with our ſwords, -1 was 
» young , when; towards the Eaſt, in the bay of 
e {ly en es) WERE to 


Et flavipedi avi | 
Accepimus ibidem ſonuerunt 
Ad ſublimes galeas $4 7 
Dura ferra magnam eſcam 
Omis erat oceanus vulnus 
Vadavit corvus in ſanguine Caforum. 
* 3. 
e tulimus tunc lanceas 
Quando viginti annos numeravimus . - 
Et celebrem laudem compara vimus paſſunn | 
* -  Vicimus oo barones — 
In oriente ante Domini portum X 


Aquila impetravimus runc fufficientem 
© * Hoſpitii ſumprum in illa firage | 
: _  Sndor decidit in vulnerum OY 
Oceano perdidit exercirus =tatem, 
4 
Pugnz facta copia ' 
Cum Helfingianos poſiulayimus 
Ad aulam Odini F E271 
Naves Greximus in oftium Viſtuls 
Mucro potuit tum mordere 
7 Omnis erat yulnus unda ] : 
Terra rubefacta Calidlo 
Frendebat gladis in loricas 
Gladius findebat Clypeos. : 
1 
ane ee | 
Herauds in bells caderet | oh ph 
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v gorge the ravenous beaſt of prey, and the yel-: 
» low-footed bird. There reſounded the hard ſteel 
* oP on the lofty helmets. of men. The Whole 


Alius baro præſtantior 
Mare ad portum F 
In navibus longis poſt lum 


Sic attulit princeps paſſimm 
Alacre in bellum cor. 5 
ee - 
Exercitus abjecit clypeos 
Cum haſta volavit 5 
Ardua ad virorum pectorngn 
Momordit Scarforum cautes 1 
Gladius in pugna 
Sanguineus erat Clypeus N 
Antequam Rafno rex caderet | TY 
Fluxit ex virorum capitibus | £5 
Calidus in loricas ſudor. 
| 7 AS 

Habere W tum corvi 
Ante Indirorum inſulas | 
Sufficientem prædam dilaniandam 
Acquiſivimus feris carnivoris 
Plenum prandium unico actu 
Difficile erat unius facere mentionem 
Oriente ſole | 
Spicula vidi pungere 
n arcus ex ſe ferra. ö 

8. | 


Altum mugierunt enſes 

Antequam in Laneo campo 

Eiſlinus rex cecidit 
Proceſimus auro ditam 

Ad terram proſtratorum Gaicandum 
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„ ocean was one wound. Tue crow waded in e 
„ blood of the flain. When we had numbered 
twenty years, we lifted our ſpears on high, 


 Gladius ſecuit Clypeorum 
PiQturas in galearum conventu 
Cervicum muftum ex vulneribus 
Diffuſum per cerebrum fiſſum. 
OY | 9. 
Tenuimus Clypeos in ſanguine 
Cum haſtam unximus 
Ante Boring bolmum 
Telorum nubes diſrumpurt FEY 
Extruſit arcus ex ſe meralum © 
. Volnir cecidit in confli ctu 
Non erat illo rex major 
Cxfi diſperſi late per littora 
Ferz ampleQebantur eſcam. 
r 
Pugna manifeſte creſcebat 
Antequam Freyr rex catleret 
In Flandrorum terra 
Cæpit cæruleus ad incidendum 
Sanguine illitus in auream 
Loricam in pugna 
Durus armorum mucro olim | 
Virgo deploravit matutinam lanienam 
Multa "me dabatur feris. 
11. 
Centies centenos vidi jacere 
In navibus , 
Ubi Englanes vocatur | | 
Navigavimus ad pugnam 
Per ſex dies antequam exercitus caderes 
Tranſegimus mucromm miſſlam 
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» and every where ſpread our renown. Eight 


» barons we overcame in the Eaſt, before the port 
„ n . 5 


In exortu ſoſls se 


Coactus eſt pro noſtris gas 
Valdipfur in bello occumbere, 


12, 
Ruit pluvia ſanguinis de gladiis 
Præceps in Bardafyrde 
Pallidum corpus pro accipitribuy 
Murmuravit arcus ubi mucro | 
Acriter mordebat n 4 
In conflictu 6 
Odini Pileus Galen 
Cucurrit arcus ad vulnus 
Venenate acutus conſperſus ſudore ſanguines, 

* 13. 
Tenuimus magica ſcuta 
Alte in pugnæ ludo 
Ante Hiadningum ſinum ha, aa 
Videre licuit tum viros ebb; 
Qui gladiis lacerarunt Clypeos 
In gladiatorio murmure __ 
Galez attritæ virorum 
Erat ficut ſplendidam virgin 
In leQo juxta ſe. collocare. 

II + 

Dura venit tempeſtas Clypeis 
Cadaver cecidit in terram ' 
In Nortumbria | 
Erat circa matutinum tempus 
Hominibus neceſſum erat _— 
Ex prælio ubi acute 


Caibdis can pos een n 
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„in that laughter. The warm ſtream of wounds 
„ ran into the ocean. The army fell before us. 
„ When we ſteered our ships into the mouth of 
Erat hoc veluti Juvenem vidu mm 
In primaria ſede oſculart. 
1 3 
Herthiofe evaſit fortunatus | 
In Auſtralibus Orcadibus ipſe 
ViRtoriz in noſtris hominibus 
Cogebarur in armorum nimbo _ 
Rogvaldus occumbere 
Iſte venit ſummus ſuper accipitres 5 
LuQus in gladiorum Judo 
Strenue jactabat concuſſor ; 
Saler ſanguinis teli. 
16, | 
| Quiliber jacebat tranſverſim ſupra alium | 
Gaudebat pugna lætus | 
Accipiter ob gladiorum ludum  --/#/ 
Non fecit aquilam aut aprum | FLA 
Qui Irlandiam gubernavit | TEE" 
Conventus fiebat ferri ” Gy. BEIT 
Marſtanus rex jejunis QF 
| Fiebat in vedræ ſinu. | £555 -$: 
Prada data corviss * * 


— 17. | 
Mane ante machæram 

Virum in mucronum diſſidio 
Gladius juxta cor 


Sonuit lancea prope Hamdi | 
Griſeam loricam ſplendebant wenne, 
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n the Viſtula, we ſent the Helſingians to the Hall 
„ of Odin. Then did the ſword bite. The waters 
u were. al one wound. The earth was dyed red 


18. 3 

Verborum tenaces vidi diſecare_ Fes 
Haut minutim pro lupis 8 8 
Endili maris enſibuns 
Erat per Hebdomadæ ſpacium 
Quaſi mulieres vinum apportarent 
Rubefactæ erant naves Ba %. 1 
Valde in ſtrepitu armorum e | *} 
Sciffa erat lorica 8 

19. 
Pulehricomum vidi crepuſculacere 
Virginis amatorem circa matutinum 
Et confabulationis amicum viduarum 
Erat ficut calidum balneum 
Vinei vaſis nympha portaret 
Nos in Ile freto | Ss F | 4 | 
Sanguineum Clypeum vidi ruptum 
Hoc invertit virorum vitam. 

W 20:69 +5 N OL. 1 | 
Ludum in Lindis inſula - PS SE 11 F} 
Cum regibus tribus 2 
Pauci potuerunt inde lætari 
Cecidit multus in ridtum ferarum 
Accipiter dilaniavit carnem cum lupe 
Ut ſatur inde diſcederet 


Hybernorum ſanguis in oceanum 
Copioſe decidit per mactationis — 5 

A bs £8 oe 
Ale gladius mor debat . 7 


bl 
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„wich the warm fiream. The ſword rung upon 
» the coats of mail, and clove the bucklers in 

„ twain. None fled on that day, till among his 


Tune cum aurei coloris 
Haſta fricabat loricas 
Videre licuit in Onlugs infuls 
Per ſecula multum poſt 
Ibi fuit ad gladiorum ludos 
Reges procefſerunt | 
Rubicundum erat circa infulam 
Ar volans Draco vulnerum, 
FA 22. 
Quid eſt viro forti morte certius 
Etũ ipſe in armorum nimbo 
Adverſus collocatus ſit 
Qui nunquam premitur 
Malum ferunt timidum incitare 
Aquilam ad gladiorum ludum 
eee e e 
Cordi ſuo uſui. b 
„ 

Hoe numero =quum ut procedat 
In contaQtu gladiorum ö 
Non retrocedat vir a viro. 
Hoe fuit viri fortis nobilitas diu 
Semper debet amoris amicus virginum 
Audax eſſe in fremitu armorum. 

3 24. ; 
Hoe videtur mihi re vera 
Quod fata fequimur = | 
moms crantgrodicur fps Parcarum 
Non deſtinavi Eule 


—ũ——4— Ee I nrah... 4 
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# ships Heraudus fell. Than him no braver baron 
» cleaves the ſea with ships; a chearful heart did 
VERIO eee 


F n 


Gra ep forum nine wm 


Et naves in aquas protruſi 


Paſſim impetravimus tum faris 
2 Fo 

Hoe ridere me facit ſemper 
Quod Balderi patris ſcamng 
Parata ſcio in aula 
Bibemus cereviſiam brevi TOO 
Ex concavis crateribus craniorum 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus | 
Non venio deſperabundis 
Verbis ad Odini aulam, 

\ 26. 
Hic vellent nunc omnes 
Fili Aſlaugæ gladiis + 
Amarum bellum excitare s 133 748% 
Si exacte ſcirent df 21% eee 
Calamitates noſtras * F 


7 


.Quem non pauci angues 


Venenati me diſcerpunt 
Matrem accepi meis 
Filiis ita ut corda valeant. 
| 27. 
Valde inclinatur ad hereditatem 
Crudele ſtat nocumentum a * awe 


Speramus alterius ad Orhini -/ 


Virgem in Elle ſanguine' 


1 A'CRITICAL DISSERTATION 
» threw away their shields, when the uplifted 
u ſpear flew at the breaſts of heroes. The ſword 
„ bit the Scarfian rocks; bloody was the shield 
» In battle, until Rafno the king was ſlain. From 
„ the heads of warriors the warm ſweat ſtreamed 
» down their armour. The crows around the In- 
„ dirian iſlands had an ample prey. It were diffi- 
» cult to fingle out one among ſo many deaths, 
At the riſing of the ſun I beheld the ſpears pier- 
» cing the bodies of foes, and the DOVE ITT 

Filiis meis liveſcet 


Sua ira rubefcer ron] ene 

Non acres juvenes 1 — 
| Seſfonem INES cations, 

| F | 

Habeo ne OE OSS 


Przlia ſub ſignis fata 

Ex belli invitatione & ſemel 

Minime putavi hominum 

Quod me futurus eſſet : f + 40 
Juvenis didici mucronem \rubefacere en 


Alus rex preeſtantior * f 
Nos Aſæ invitabunt INTEL e 
Non eſt lugenda mors. 25 

c 29. 
Fert animus finire 


Invitant me Dyſz 

Quas ex Othini Aula 
Orhinus mihi mifir 

In ſumma ſede bibam | 
Vitz elapſe ſunt horz 
Ridens moriar, 324 
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v forth their ſteel- pointed arrows. Loud roaretl 
„ the ſwords in the plains of Lano. = The virgin 
» long'bewailed'the ſlaughter of that morning 
In this ſtrain the poet continues to deſcribe ſeveral 
other military exploits. The images are not much 

varied; the noiſe of arms, the ſtreaming of blood, 
and the feaſting the birds of prey, often recurring. 
He mentions the death of two of his ſons in battle; 
and the lamentation he deſeribes as made for one 
of them is very ſingular. A Grecian or Roman 
poet would have introduced the virgins or nymphs 

of the wood, bewailing the untimely fall of 2 
young hero. But, ſays our Gothic poet, « when 
» Rogvaldus was flain, for him mourned all the 
» hawks of heaven „, as lamenting a benefactor 
Who had ſo liberally ſupplied them with prey; 
for boldly „, as he adds, in the ſtrife of 
» ſwords, did the breaker of nnn _ 

„ ſpear of blood „. 
The poem concludes with Manta of + the 
higheſt bravery and contempt of death, « What is 

» more certain to the brave man than death, 

» though amidit the ſtorm of ſwords, he ſtand al 
» ways ready to oppoſe it? He only regrets this 
u life who hath never known diſtreſs. The timo 
„ rous man allures the devouring eagle to the 
„ field of battle. The coward, wherever he 

» comes, is uſeleſs to himſelf, This I eſteem ho 

u nourable , that the youth should advance to the 
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» combat fairly matched one againſt another nor 
man retreat from man. Long was this the war- 
» rior's higheſt glory, He who aſpires to the love 
„ of virgins, ought always to be foremoſt in the 
„ roar of arms. It appears to me of truth, that 
» weare led by the Fates. Seldom can any over- 
» come the appointment of Deſtiny. Little did I 
» foreſee that Ella * was to have my life in his 
» hands, in that day when fainting I concealed my 
blood, and pushed forth my ships into the wa- 
u ves; after we had ſpread a repaſt for the beaſts 
» of prey throughout the Scottish bays. But this 
» makes me always rejoice that in the halls of 
” our father Balder (or Odin) I know there are 
e ſeats prepared, where, in a short time, we 
» shall be drinking ale out of the hollow skulls 
» of our enemies. In the houſe of the mighty 
» Odin, no brave man laments death. I come not 
» with the voice of deſpair to Odin's hall. How 
» eagerly would all the ſons of Aſlauga now rush 
n to war, did they know the diſtreſs of their 
» father, whom a multitude of venomous ſerpents 
» tear! I haye given to my children a mother 
» Who hath filled their hearts with valour. I am 
» faſt approaching to my end. A cruel death awaits 
me from the viper's bite. A ſnake dwells in the 
„ midſt of my heart. I hope that the ſword of 
- © This was the e, died proton pes 
him ro death. | aol n 


ö 
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» blood-of Ella. The valiant youths will wur red 
» with anger, and will not ſit in peace. Fifty and 
„ one times have I reared the ſtandard in battle. 
In my youth I learned to dye the fwordin blood: 
„ my hope was then, that no king among men 
» would be more renowned than me; The Gods 
„ defles of death will now ſoon call me; I muſt 
„ not mourn my death. Now I end my ſong. The 
» Goddeſſes invite me away; they whom Odin 
» has ſent to me from his hall. I will fit upon a 
» lofty ſeat ; and drink ale joyſully with the Gods 
» defſes of death. The ESO OOO 
» out. I will ſmile when I die „. 


This is ſuch rr 
barbarous nation. It breathes a moſt ferocious 
ſpirit. It is wild, harsh and irregular; but at the 
fame time animated and ftrong ; the ſtyle, in the 
original, full of inverſions, and, as we learn from 
_ſome „ A 
figured. 

. K r 
different ſcene preſents itſelf. There we find the 


fire and the enthuſiaſm of the moſt early times 


combined with an amazing degree of regularity 


and art. We find tenderneſs ,. and even-delicacy 
of ſentiment, greatly predominant over fiercenefs 


and barbarity. Our hearts are melted with the 


ſofteſt feelings, and at the ſame time elevated 
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24 " A'CRITICAL DISSERTATION _ 
wich the higheſt ideas of magnanimity, generon 
firy 7 and true heroiſm. When ve turn from the 
poetry of Lodbrog to that of Offian , ir is like paſ - 
ſing from a'favage deſart , into a fertile and culti- 
vated country. How is this to be accounted for? 
Or by what means to be reconciled with the re- 
mote antiquity attributed to theſe poems? This is 
a curious point; and requires to be illuſtrated; ' 
That the ancient Scots were of Celtic original, 
is paſt all doubt. Their conformity with the Celtie 
nations in language, manners and religion, pro- 
ves it to a full demonſtration. The Celtæ , a great 
and mighty people, altogether diſtinct from the 
Goths and Teutones , once extended their domi- 
nion over all the Weſt of Europe; but ſeem to 
have had their moſt full and compleat eſtablish - 
ment in Gaul. Wherever the Celtæ or Gauls are 
mentioned by ancient writers, we ſeldom fail to 
hear of their Druids and their Bards; the inſtitu- 


tion of which two orders, was the capital diſtinc- 


tion of their manners and policy. The Druids 
were their philoſophers and prieſts; the Bards, 
their poets and recorders of heroic actions: And 


both theſe orders of men, ſeem to have ſubſiſted 


among them, as chief members of the ſtate, from 
time immemorial r. We muſt not therefore ima; 
Ls * TI DN ror THAN (2416) age f ire c Cl. Ba . 
1: LXTE1K , xe} bel 3 At / Hure. xe) —_— | 

Strabo. lib. 4. 3 & n 2 4 
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gine the Celtæ to have been altogether u os 
and rude nation. They bee eee 2 
ages a formed ſyſtem of diſcipline and manners; 
which appears to have had a deep and laſting in- 
fluence. Ammianus Marcellinus gives them this 
expreſs teſtimony, that there flourished among 
them the ſtudy of the moſt laudable arts; introdu- 
ced by the Bards, whoſe office it was to ſing, in 
heroic'verſe, the gallant actions of illuſtrious men; 
and by the Druids, who lived together in colleges 1 
or ſocieties, after the Pythagorean manner, and 
philoſophizing upon the higheſt ſubjects, aſſerted g 
the immortality of the human ſoul *. Though + - of 
Julius Cæſar in his account of Gaul, does not ex, | 
preſly mention the Bards, yet it is plain that un- * 


Ele. Tap auros x4} romrel Gf „de Bagh uc Trees * a} 
Fuomw. Fro: fs wir” dvdr, Tai; Avpas cuendy, © * Fee © 1 84 
dh, 35 A R -t. Diodor. Sicul I. . % n 19 
n Weds 2 | 
Afro: vy wer” whns wading eee W I, % 
ap. Athen aum, l. 6, 045 6m try t TI vl 
e ee eee eee i | 


excultis , viguere ſtudia laudabilium doctrinarum 5 J.inchoara | 4 
per Bardos & Euhages & Druidas, Bardi quidem fortia 47 1 
N virorum muſtrium fad beroids compofirs yerfibus cam . | F: Th 
| cibus lyræ modulis canticarunr; Euhages verb ſcruraltes | + | 
eee 800 kitet hon, JV] 
Druidz ingeniis celſiores, ut auctoritas Pychagorææ decrevit . 8 
ö ſodaliriis aäftriäl confortiis, quaeſtionibus alrarum occulta- 
rumque rerum ereQi ſunt ; & defpectantes humana pronun- | 
F ciarunt animas immortales; Ama, Marcellinus, L x5, cap. 9. 
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der che title of Druids, he comprehends that whole 
college or order; of which the Bards, who, it 
3s*probable; were the diſciples of the Druids, 
undoubtedly: made a part. It deſerves remark , 
that according to his account, the Druidical inſti- 
tution firſt took riſe in Britain, and paſſed from 
thence into Gaul; ſo that they who aſpired to be 
thorough maſters of that learning were wont to 
reſort to Britain. He adds too, that ſuch as were 
to be initiated among the Druids , were obliged 
to commit to their memory a great number of 
verſes, inſomuch that | ſome employed twenty 
Fears in this courſe of education; and that they 
did not think it lawful to record theſe poems in 
- writing, but ſacredly- handed them nee 
Aan frog: race to race x. 
n 38 
ee their poetry and their Bards, that amidſt 
all che changes of their government and manners, 
even long after the order of the Druids, was ex- 
tinct, and the national religion altered, the Bards 
continued to flourish; not as a ſet of ſtrolling 
TLontzſters, like the Greek A. or Rhapſodiſts, 
in Homers time, but as an order of men highly re- 


ſpected in che ſtate, and ſupported. by a public 


establishment. We find them, according to the 
reflimonies of Strabo and Diodorus, before the 
en Augitus Calr 3 ado bad them cena. 
| r . 
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ſunctions as of old, in Ireland, and in the north of 
Scotland, almoſt down to our own times. It is 
well known that in both theſe countries, every 
Regulus or chief had his own Bard, who was cont» 
| Gdered as an officer of rank in his court; and had 
lands aſſigned him, which deſcended to his fa- 
mily. Of the honour in which the Bards were 
held, many inſtances occur in Ofhan's poems. On 
alt important occaſions, they were the aàmbaffa- 
dors between contending, chiefs ; and their per- 


ſons were held ſacred. « Cairbar feared to firetch _ 


wie ſword to the Bards , though his ſoul was 
k.-Looſe the Bards, ſaid his brother Cath 
„mor, they are the ſons of other times. 
» voice shall be heard in other ages, when the 
„ kings of Temora have failed ef. 
From all this, che Celtic tribes clearly appear 
to have been addicted in fo high a degree to poe- 
try, and to have made it ſo much their ſtudy from 


che earlieſt times, as may remove our Wonder at | 


meeting with a vein of higher poetical refinement 


among them, than was at firſt fight to have been | 
expected among nations, whom we are accuſto- 
med to call barbarous. Barbarity , I muſt obſerve _ 


is a very (equivocal term; it admits of many dif- 


| ferent forms and degrees; and though, in all of | 


them, it exclude. polished manners, it is, howes 


ver, not inconſiſtent with generous ſentiments | 
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and teuder affections . What degrees of friend- 


ship, love and heroiſm, may poſſibly be found to 
prevail in a rude ſtate of ſociety, no one can ſay. 
hiſtory ; have ſometimes appeared: and a few cha- 


'* Surely among the wild l „ir any 8 = - 


Parity is in its moſt perfect ſtate; Vet their love ſongs which 
Scheffer has given us in his Lapponia, are 2 proof that 

tenderneſs. of ſentiment may be found in à country, 
into which the leaſt glimmering of ſcience has never, pene» 


trated. To moſt English readers theſe ſongs are well known 
by the elegant tranſlations of them in the Spectator; N. 366 


and 406. 1 shall ſubjoin Scheffer's Latin verſion of one of: 
them, which has the appearance of being firyUy literal. 
Sol, clariſſimum emitte lumen in paludem Orra. Si eniſus 


in ſumma picearum cacumina ſcirem me viſfurum Orra pa- | 
ladem, in ea; eniterer, ut viderem inter quos amica mes 
eſſet ee ors omnes ſuſcinderem frutices ibi enatos.,*omnes 


xamos, præſecarem, hos, virentes xamos. Curſum nubium 
eſſem ſecutus, qua iter ſuum inſtituunt verſus paludem, 


Orra, 6 a1 5 e ben Ai corticum alis. Sed mihf 


— alæ, ale querquedulz , pedeſque, anſerum pedes 


plant ve dans que deferre me valeant ad te. Satis expec- 
taſij diu ; per tot dies, tot dies tuos optimos, oculis tuis 
jucundiſſimis » corde tuo amiciſſimo. Quod ſi longiſſime velles 
effugere „ cito ramen te conſequerer. Quid firmius validiufve 
eſſe poteſt quam contorri nervi, catenzve ferrex , que du- 
dare ligant ? Sic amor contorquet caput noftrum , mutat 


cogirationes & ſententias. Puerorum voluntas, voluntas venti; 
juvenum cogitationes , longz cotzitationes. Quos ſi audirem 


omnes, 2 via, a via juſta declinarem. Unum eſt conſilium 
quod) capiam 3 div c iam refiorom me! repernrum, 
Schefferi Lapponia, ä t en 450 
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lay a foundation'for a ſer of manners being intro- 
duced into the ſongs of the Bards, more refined ; 
it is probable , and exalted , according to the uſual 
poetical licence, than the real manners of the 
country. In particular, with reſpect to heroifmz 
the great employment of the Celtic Bards, was to 
delineate the characters, and W _ ne 1 

en So Lucan; b | 


Vos quoque qui fortes e, 1 88 peremptos , 3 | 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis ævum 
Plurima ſecuri fuditis carmina Bardi. 


wedge ihe 


G 
Now when we des. a collage or andas of ; 
| men , who ,, cultivating poetry throughout a long 
ſeries of ages , had their imaginations continually, 
employed on the ideas of heroiſm ; who. had all 
the poems and panegyricks, which were compoſed 
by their predeceſſors, handed down to them with 
care; who. rivalled and endeavoured to outſtrip 
thoſe who had gone before them, each in the ce- 
lebration of his particular hero; is it not * 
to think, that at length the character of a | 
would appear in their ſongs with the higheſt luſtre, 
and be adorned with qualities truly noble ? Some 
of the qualities indeed which diſtinguish. a Fingal, 
moderation, humanity , and clemency, would 
not probably be the firſt ideas of heroiſm occur 
ring to a barbarous people: But no ſooner had 


e 
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duch ideas begun to dawn on the minds of poets} 
tive repreſentations of human perfection, they 
would be ſeized and embraced; they would enter 
into their -panegyricks ; they would afford ma- 


terials for ſucceeding Bards to work upon, and 


— Improve; they would contribute not a little to 


exalt the publick manners. For ſuch ſongs as 


theſe, familiar to the Celtic warriors from their 


childhood, and throughout their whole life, both 
in war and in peace, their principal entertainment, 


muſt have had a very conſiderable influence in 


propagating among them real manners nearly ap- 
proaching to the poetical ; and in forming even 


ſuch a hero as Fingal. Eſpecially when we conſi- | 


der that among their limited objects of ambition, 


= among the few advantages which in a favage ſtate, 


man could obtain over man, the chief was Fame, 
and that immortality which they expected to re» 


ceive from their virtues and Tron] in 15 ſongs | 


of Bards . 5 

a z made theſe remarks on the en poe- 
and Bards in general, I shall next conſider 
the particular advantages which Oſſian poſſeſſed. 
» When Edward I. conquered Wales, he put to death all the 
Welch Bards. This cruel policy plainly shews, how great an 
Influence he imagined the ſongs of theſe Bards to have over 
the minds of the people ; and of what nature he judged that 


to be. The Welch Bards were of the Celtic 
— wadanalncae * 


& 


{ 
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He appears clearly to have lived in a period which 
enjoyed all the benefit I juſt now mentioned of 
tradirionary poetry. The exploits of ''Trathal, 
Trenmor, and the other anceſtors of Fingal are 
ſpoken of as familiarly known. Ancient Bards are 
frequently alluded to. In one remarkable paſſage, 
Offian deſcribes himſelf as living in à ſort of claſ- 
ſical age, enlightened by the memorials of former 
times, which were conveyed in che ſongs of Bards; 

and points at a period of darkneſs and ignorance 
-which lay beyond the reach of tradition: „ His 
„ words, „ ſays he, „ came only by halves td 
„ our ears; they were dark as the tales of other 
» times, before the light of che ſong aroſe . Of. 
ſian, himſelf, appears to have been endowed by 
nature with an exquiſite ſenſibility of heart} prone 

to that tender melancholy which is ſo often an 

attendant on great genius; and ſuſceptible equally 
of ſtrong and of ſoft emotions. He was not only 
a profeſſed Bard, educated with care, as we may 

eafily believe, to all the poetical art then known, 

and connected, as he shews us himſelf, in inti- 
mate friendship with the other contemporary 
Bards, but a warrior alſo; and the ſon of the moſt 
renowned hero and prince of his age. This for- 

med a conjunction of circumſtances, uncommonly 
favourable towards exalting the imagination of a 

poet. He relates expeditions in which he Had 

been engaged; he ſings of battles in which he had 

Ba $8 
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ſought and overcome; he had beheld the moſt 
' Mufirious ſcenes which that age could exhibit, 
both of heroiſm in war, and magnificence in peace. 
For however rude the magnificence of thoſe times 
may ſeem to us, we muſt remember that all ideas 
of magnificence are comparative; and that the 
age of Fingal was an era of diſtinguished ſplendor 
zin that part of the world. Fingal reigned over a 
_ conſiderable. territory; he was enriched with the 
ſpoils of the Roman province; he was ennobled 
Sy his victories and great actions; and was in all 
reſpects a perſonnage of much higher dignity than 
any of the chieftains, or heads of Clans, who 
 Jived in the ſame country, after a more exten- 
nve monarchy was eſtablished. ö 

The manners of Oſſian's age, ſo far as we can 
gather them from his writings , vere abundantly 
Aavourable to a poetical genius. The two diſpiri- 
ging vices, to which Longinus imputes the de- 
cline of poetry, covetouſneſs and effeminacy, 
ere as yet unknown. The cares of men were 
few. They lived a roving indolent life; hunting 
and war their principal employments; and their 
chief amuſements, the muſick of Bards and « the 
». feaſt of shells. The great object purſued by 
heroic ſpirits, was « to receive their fame, » 
that is, to become worthy of being celebrated in 
the ſongs of Bards ; and « to have their name on 
» the four grey ſtones, » To die, unlamented by 


4 a 
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a:Bard, was deemed ſo great à misfortune, as 
« They wander in thick miſts beſide the reedy 
„lake; but never shall they riſe, without the 
„ ſong, to the dwelling, of winds.» After death, 
they expected to follow .employments of the 
ſame nature with thoſe which had amuſed them 
on earth; to fly with their friends on clouds, 
to purſue airy deer, and to liſten to their praiſe 
in the mouths, of Bacds. In ſuch times as theſe,; in 
country, where poetry had been ſo long cultiva · 
ted, and ſo higly honoured, is it any wonder 
that among the race and ſucceſſion. of Bards, one 
Homer should ariſe; a man who, endowed with | 
a natural happy genius, favoured by peculiar ad- 
vantages of birth and condition, and meeting in 
the courſe of his life, with a variety of incidents 
proper to fire his imagination, and to touch his 
mn Should attain a degree of eminence in poe- 
| | worthy to draw the admiration of more 

. — ages? | | 

The eee. of Offian a are ne frongly io mar- 
ked with characters of antiquity, that although there 
were no external proof to ſupport that antiquity, 
hardly any reader of judgment and taſte , could 
heſitate in referring them to a very remote era. 
There are four great ſtages through which men 
ſueceſſvely paſs in the progreſs of ſociety. The 
firſt and « earlieſt i is the life of hunters; paſtirage 
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ſucceds to this, as the ideas of property begin to 
rake root; next agriculture; and laſtly, com- 
merce. Throughout Oſſian's poems, we plainly 
find ourſelves in the firſt of theſe periods of ſoci- 
ety ; during which, hunting was the chief em- 
ployment of men, and the principal method of 
their procuring ſubſiſtence. Paſturage was not 


Indeed wholly unknown; for we hear of dividing 


the herd in the caſe of a divorce ; but the al- 
luſions to herds and to cattle are not many; and 
of agriculture , we find no traces. No cities ap- 
pear to have been built in the territories of Fin- 
gal. No arts are mentioned except that of naviga- 


tion and of working in iron *. Every thing preſents 


* Their skill in navigation need not ar all furprize us, 
Living in the weſtern iſlands , along the coaſt, or in a 
country which is every where interſeted wich arms of the 
fea , one of the firſt objects of their attention, from the 


_ earlieſt time, muſt have been how to traverſe the waters. 


Hence that knowledge of the ſtars, ſo neceſſary for guiding 
them by night, of which we find ſeveral traces in Offian's 
likes wontetitty i the bojadful ee 
thield, in the 7th book of Temora. Among all the northern 
mains nateus; certgaion was yer e frried. Picacicat 
incurſions were the chief means they employed for acquiring 
boory ; and were among the firſt exploirs which diſtingui 


- them in the world. Even the favage Americans were at their 


art diſcovery found to poſſeſs the moſt ſurprizing kill and 


- | dexterity in navigating their immenſe lakes and riyers, , 


The deſcription of Cuchullin's chariot, in the 1K book of 


Fingal, has been objected to by ſome, as repreſenting greater 


- opulence than s conſtr ith the Eee porery of 
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to us the moſt fimple and unimproved manners. 
At their feaſts, the heroes prepared their own re- 
paſt; they ſat round the light of the burning oak; 
the wind lifted their locks, and whifled through 
their open halls. Whatever was beyond the ne- 
ceſſaries of life was known to them only as the 
' ſpoil of the Roman province; „ the gold of the 
„ ſtranger, the lights of the ſtranger, the ſteeds 
„of the ſtranger, the children of the rein „„. 
This repreſentation of Oſſian's times, muſt ſtrike 
us the more, as genuine and authentick | when it is 
compared with a poem of later date; which Mr. 
Macpherſon has preſerved in one of his notes. It 
is that wherein five Bards are repreſented as paſſing 
the evening in the houſe of a chief, and each of 
them ſeparately giving his deſcription' of the 
night. The night ſcenery is beautiful; and the 
author has plainly imitated the ſtyle and mauer Ur 
Oſſian: But he has allowed ſome images to appeitt 
which betray a later period of ſociety. For We 
meet with windows clapping, the herds of goats 
and cows ſeeking shelter, the shepherd wande- 
ring, corn on the plain, and the wakeful hind 
rebuilding the shocks ofcorn which had been overs 
turned by the tempeſt. Whereas ih Offian's works, 
from beginning to end, all is confiſtene; no mo- 


that age. But this chariot bs ptainiy only a kot fe- Itter; and 
ie gems mentioned in the deſcription , 0 e Aides 
the shining ſtones or pebbles , known to he frequently found 
along the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, | 
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the ſame face of rude nature appears; a country 
wholly unculti vated, thinly inhabited, and re- 
cently peopled. The graſs of the rock, the flower 
of the heath, the thiſtle with its beard, are the 
chief ornaments of his landſcapes. « The deſart, » 
ſays Fingal, «is Weesen woods 
„ aud deer vcw 
e 5s ne 
than ſuits ſuch an age: Nor any greater diverſity 
introduced into characters, than the events of 
that period would naturally diſplay. Valour and 
tions ariſe, as is uſual among ſavage nations from 
the ſlighteſt cauſes. To be affronted at a tourna - 
ment, or to be omitted in the invitation to a feaft, 
_ kindlesa war. Women are often carried away by 
force; and the whole tribe, as in the Homeric 
times, riſe to avenge the wrong. The heroes show 
refinement of fentiment indeed. on ſeveral oc- 
cafions , but none of manners. They ſpeak of 
their paſt actions with freedom, boaſt of their ex- 
ploits, and ſing their own praiſe. In their battles, 
it is evident that drums, trumpets, or bagpipes , 
were not known or uſed. They had no expedient 
for giving the military alarms but ſtriking a shield, 
or raiſing a loud cry: And hence the loud and 
terrible voice of Fingal is often mentioned, as a 


neceſſary qualification of a great general; like 
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the gen, dyaber Menus of Homer. Of military dif- 
cipline or skill , they appear to have been entirely, 
deſtitute, Their armies ſeem not to have been 
numerous; their battles were diſorderly ; and 
terminated , for the moſt part, by a perſonal 
combat, or wreſtling of the two chiefs; after 
| which, « the bard ſung the ſong of peace, and 
» the battle ceaſed along the field ». 

The manner of compoſition bears all the a 
of the greateſt antiquity, No artful tranſitions z 
nor full and extended connection of parts; ſuch 
as we find among the poets of later times, when 
order and regularity of compoſition were more 
ſtudied and known; but a ſtyle always rapid and 
vehement; in narration conciſe even to abrupt» 
neſs , and leaving ſeyeral circumſtances to be 
ſupplied by the reader's imagination. The lan- 
guage has all that figurative caſt, which, as 1 
before shewed, partly a glowing and undiſcipli- 
ned imagination, partly the ſterility of language 
and the want of proper terms, have always intro- 
duced into the early ſpeech of nations; and in 
ſeveral reſpects, it carries a remarkable reſem- | 
| blance to the ſtyle of the Old Teſtament. ; It 
deſerves particular notice, as one of the moſt 
genuine and deciſive characters of antiquity, that 
very few general terms or abſtract ideas, are to 
be met with in the whole collection of Oſſian's 
works. The ideas of men, at firſt, were all par- 
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conceptions. Theſe were the conſequence of 
more profound reflection, and longer acquaintance 
with the arts of thought and of ſpeech. Offian, 
accerdingly , almoſt. never expreſſes himſelf in 
the abſlract. His ideas extended little farther than 
to the objects he ſaw around him. A public, a 
community, the univerſe, were conceptions 
beyond his ſphere. Even a mountain, a ſea, or 
a lake, which he has occaſion to mention, though 
only in a fimile, are for the moſt part particu- 


. larized; it is the hill of Cromla, the ſtorm of 


the ſea of Malmor, or the reeds of the lake of 
Lego. A mode of expreſſion, which, whilſt it is 
characteriſtical of ancient ages, is at the ſame time 
highly favourable to deſcriptive poetry. For the 
fame reaſons , perſonification is a poetical figure 
not very common with Oſſian. Inanimate ob- 
jeQs, ſuch as winds, trees, flowers, he ſome- 
times perſonifies with great beauty. But the 
perſonifications, which are ſo familiar to later 


- poets, of Fame, Time, Terror, Virtue, and the 


reſt of that claſs, were unknown to our Celtic 
Bard. Theſe were modes of gun 796 ger too * 

All hire aa ſo undoubted, and ſome 
of them too, ſo nice and delicate, of the moſt 
early times, as pur the high antiquiry of theſe 


Poems out of queſtion; Eſpecially when we conſi- 
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der, chat if there had been any impoſture in this 
caſe, it muſt have been contrived and executed 
in the Highlands of Scotland, two or three cen- 
turies ago; as up to this period, both by manuſ- 
eripts, and by the teſtimony of a multitude of 
living witneſſes, concerning the uncontroverti- 
ble tradition of theſe -poems , they can-clearly 
be traced, Now this is a period when that country 
enjoyed no advantages for a compoſition of this 
kind, which it may not be ſuppoſed to have en- 
joyed in as great, if not in a greater degree, a 
thouſand years before. To ſuppoſe that two or 
three hundred years ago, when we well know 
the Highlands to have been in a ſtate of groſs 
ignorance and barbarity , there should have ari- 
fen in that country a poet, of ſuch. exquiſite 
genius, and of ſuch deep knowledge of man- 
kind, and of hiſtory, as to diveſt himſelf of the 
ideas and manners of his own age, and ro give 
us a juſt and natural picture of a ſtate of ſociety 
ancienter by a thouſand years; one who could 
ſupport this counterfeited antiquity through ſuch 
a large collection of poems, without the leaſt 
inconſiſtency; and who, poſſeſſed of all this 
genius and art, had at che ame time the felf- 
denial of concealing himſelf, and of aſcribing 


his own works to an antiquated Bard, withoue 
the impoſture being detected; is a ſuppoſition 
that tranſcends all bounds of credibilit xy. 
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There are, beſides , two other circumſtances 
to be attended to, Kill of greater weight, if poſks 
ble, againſt this hypotheſis. One is, the total 
abſence of religious ideas from this work; for 
which the tranſlator has, in his preface, given 
a very probable account, on the footing of its 
being the work of Oſſian. The Druidical ſuper- 
ſition. was, in the days of Oſſian, on the point 
of its final extinction; and for particular reaſons, 
odious to the family of Fingal; whilſt the Chriſ- 
tian faith was not yet ęſtablished. But had it been 
the york of one, to whom the ideas of Chriſtianity 
were familiar from his infancy ; and who had 
ſuperadded to them alſo the bigotted ſuperſtition 
of a dark age and country; it is impoſſible but 
in ſome paſſage or other, the traces of them 
would have appeared. The other circumſtance 
is, the entire Glence which reigns with reſpect 
to all the great Clans or families, which are now 
eftabliched in the Highlands. The origin of theſe 
ſeveral Clans is known to be very ancient: And 
it is as well known, that there is no paſſion by 
which a native Highlander is more diſſinguished, 
than by attachment to his Clan, and jealouſy for 
its honour. That a Highland Bard, in forging-a 
work relating to the antiquities. of his country, 
should have inſerted no eircumſtance which poin- 
ted out the riſe of his own Clan, n 
tained its antiquity, or increaſed. its glory ” 
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df all ſuppoſitions that can be formed, the moſt | 
improbable; and the filence on this head ; amounts 
to a demonſtration that the author lived before 
any of the preſent, great Clans were formed or 
known. 

Aſſuming it then, as we well may. , for certain, 
that the poems now under conſideration, are 


genuine venerable monuments of very remote 5 


antiquity ; I proceed to make ſome remarks upon 
their general ſpirit and ſtrain. The two great cha- 
racteriſtics of Oſſian's poetry are, tenderneſs and 
ſublimity. It breathes nothing of the gay and 
chearful kind ; an air of ſolemnity and ſeriouſneſs 
is diffuſed over the whole. Oſſian is perhaps the 
only poet who never relaxes, or lets himſelf 
down into the light and amuſing ſtrain; which 
I readily admit to be no ſmall diſadvantage to 
him, with the bulk of readers. He moves per- 
petually in the high region. of the grand and 
the pathetick. One key note is ſtruck at the be- 
ginning „and ſupported to the end; nor is any 
ornament introduced, but What is perfectly con- 
cordant with the general tone or melody. The 
events recorded, are all ſerious and grave; the 
ſcenery throughout, wild and romantic. The 
extended heath by the ſea shore; the mountain 
Shaded with miſt; the torrent rushing througn 

a ſolitary valley; the ſcattered oaks, and the 
bob. of warriors overgrown with moſs; all | 
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produce a ſolemn attention in the mind, and 
prepare it for great and extraordinary events. 
We find not in Offian , an imagination that ſports 
Itſelf, and dreſſes out gay triftes to pleaſe the 
fancy. His poetry, more perhaps than that of 
uny other writer, deſerves to be ſtiled, The 
Poetry of the Heart. It is a heart penetrated with 
noble ſentiments , and with ſublime and tender 
paſſions; a heart that glows, and kindles the 
fancy; a heart that is full, and pours itſelf forth. 
Offian did not write, like modern poets, to 
pleaſe readers and critics. He ſung from the love 
of poetry and ſong. His delight was to think of 
the heroes among whom he had flourished; to 
recall the affecting incidents of his life; to dwell 
upon his paſt wars and loves and friendships; till, 
as he expreſſes it himſelf , 15 there comes a voice 
» to Offian and awakes his ſoul. It is the voice 
» of years that are gone; they roll before me 


v With all their deeds»; and under this true 


poeric inſpiration , giving vent to his genius, 
no wonder we should ſo often hear, and ack- 
nowledge in his ſtrains, the powerful and ever- 
pleaſing voice of nature. | 

— Arte, natura potentior omni,— 

Eft Deus in nobis, agitante caleſcimus illo, 
It is neceſſary here to obſerve, that the beau- 
ties of Offian's writings cannot be felt by thoſe 
who have given them only a ſingle or a hafty 
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peruſal. His manner is ſo different from that of 
the poets, to whom we are moſt accuſtomed z 
his ſtyle is ſo conciſe, and ſo much crowded = 
with imagery; the mind is kept at ſuch a ſtretch 
in accompanying the author; that an ordinary 

reader is at firſt apt to be dazzled and fatigued, - 
rather than pleaſed. His poems require to be 
taken up at intervals, and to be frequently 
reviewed ; and then it is impoſſible but his beau- 
ties muſt open to every reader who is capable 
of ſenſibility. Thoſe who have the higheſt ert 
of it, will relich them the moſt. 

As Homer is of all the great poets, the one 
whoſe manner, and whoſe times come the nea- 
reſt to Offian's ,- we are naturally led to run 2 
parallel in ſome inſtances between the Greek 
and the Celtic Bard. For though Homer lived more 
than a thouſand years before Oſſian, it is not from 
the age of the world, but from the ſtate of ſociety, 
that we are to judge of reſembling times. The Greek 
has, in ſeveral points, a manifeſt ſuperiority, He 
introduces a greater variety of incidents; he poſ- 
ſeſſes a larger compaſs of ideas; has more diver- 
ſity in his characters; and a much deeper knows 
ledge of human nature. It was not to be expec- 
ted, that in any of theſe particulars, Oſſian 
could equal Homer. For Homer lived in a coun- 
try where ſociety was much farther advanced ; 
he had beheld many more objects; cities built 
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and flourishing; laws inſtituted ; order, diſci- 
pline, and arts begun. His field of obſervation 
was much larger and more ſplendid ; his know- 
ledge , of courſe, more extenſive; his mind 
alſo , it shall be granted, more penetrating. But 
if : Offian's ideas and objects be, leſs. diverſified 
than thoſe of Homer, they are all, however, 
of the kind fitteſt for poetry: The bravery and 
generoſity of heroes; the tenderneſs of lovers, 
the attachements of friends, parents, and children. 
In a rude age and country, though the events 
that happen be few , the undiſſipated mind broods 
over them more; they ſtrike the imagination, 
and fire. the paſſions in a higher. degree ; and 
of. conſequence become. happier materials to a 
poetical genius, than the ſame events, when ſcat- 
tered through the wide circle of more varied 
action, and cultivated life. 

Homer is a more chearful and 1 poet 
than Oſſian. You diſcern in him all the Greek 
vivacity; whereas Oſſian uniformly maintains 
tne gravity and ſolemnity of a Celtic hero. This 
too is in a great meaſure to be accounted for 
from the different ſituations in which they lived, 
partly perſonal, and partly national. Oſſian had 
ſurvived all his friends, and was diſpoſed to 
melancholy by the incidents of his life. But be- 
ſides this, chearfulneſs is one of the many bleſ- 
lings which we owe to formed een The ſoli- 
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tary wild ſtate is always a ſerious one. Bating 
the ſudden and violent burſts of mirth;; which 
ſometimes break forth at their dances and feaſts, 
the ſavage American tribes have been noted by 
all travellers for their gravity and taciturnity. 
Some what of this taciturnity may be alſo remar- 
ked in Oſſian. On all occaſions he is frugal of 
his words; and never gives you more of an 
image or a deſcription, than is Juſt ſufficient to 
place it before you in one clear point of view, © 
It is a blaze of lightning, Which flashes and 
vanishes. Homer is more extended in his deſcrip- 
tions; and fills them up with a greater variety of 
circumſtances. Both the poets are dramatick; that is, 
they introduce their perſonages frequently ſpeak- 
ing before us. But Oſſian is conciſe and rapid in 
his ſpeeches, as he is in every other thing. Ho- 
mer, with the Greek vivacity, had alſo ſome 
portion of the Greek loquacity. His ſpeeches 
indeed are highly characteriſtical; and to them 
we are much indebted for that admirable diſplay -- 
Ke has given of human nature. Let if he be te- 
dious any where; it is in theſe; ſome of hem . 
triſling, and ſome. of them plainly unſeaſonable. 
Both poets are eminently ſublime; but a diſſe- 
rence may be remarked in the ſpecies of their 
fublimity. Homers ſublimity is accompained with 
more impetuoſity and fire; Oſſian's with more 
of a ſolemn and awful grandeur. Homer hurries 
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you along; Offian elevates, and fixes you in 
aſtonishment. Homer is moſt ſublime in actions 
and battles; Offian, in deſcription and ſentiment. 

In che pathetick , Homer, when he chuſes to 

- exert it, has great power; but Oſſian . exerts 
that power much oftener , and has the charac- 
his works. No poet knew better how to ſeize. 
and melt the heart. With regard to dignity of 
ſentiment , the preeminence muſt clearly be 
given to Oſſian. This is indeed a ſurpriſing cir- 
cumſtance, that in point of humanity, magna- 
nimity, virtuous feelings of every kind; our 
rude Celtic Bard should be diſtinguished to ſuch 
a degree, that not only the heroes of Homer, 
but even thoſe of the polite and en, 
are left far behind by thoſe of Oſſian. 

- After theſe general alia eee 
and ſpirit of our author, Ino proceed to a nearer 
view, and more accurate examination of his 
works: and as Fingal is the firſt great poem in 
this collection, it is proper to begin with it. To 
refuſe the title of an epic poem to Fingal, becauſe 
it is not in every little particular, exactly confor- 
mable to the practice of Homer and Virgil, were 
the mere ſqueamishneſs and pedantry of criticiſm. 
Examined even according to Ariſtotle's rules, it 
will be found to have all the eſſential requifites of 
a true and regular epic; and to have ſeveral of 
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them in ſo high a degree, as at firſt view to raiſe - 


our aſtonishment on finding Offian's compoſition ſo 
agreeable to rules of which he was entirely igno». 
rant. But our aſtonishment will ceaſe, when we 
conſider from what ſource Ariftotle drew thoſe 
rules. Homer knew no more of the laws of cri» 
ticiſm than Oſſian. But guided by nature, he 
compoſed in verſe a regular ſtory, founded on 
heroic actions, which all poſterity admired, Ari- 
ſtotle, with great ſagacity and penetration, traced 
the cauſes of this general admiration. He obſer- 
ved what it was in Homer's compoſition, and in che ü 
conduct of his ſtory, which gave it ſuch power. to 
pleaſe; from this obſervation he deduced the rules 
which poets ought to follow, who would write 
and pleaſe like Homer; and to a compoſition for- 
med according to ſuch rules, he gave the name 


of an epic poem. Hence his whole ſyſtem aroſe. 


Ariſtotle ſtudied nature in Homer, Homer and Oſ- 


ſian both wrote from nature. No wonder that 


among all the three, there OO ſuch agree · 
ment and conformity. 
The fundamental rules 4etivered by Ariſlotlo 


concerning an epic poem, are theſe: that the 
action which is the ground work of the poem, 


should be one, compleat, andgreat ; that it Should 


be feigned, not merely hiſtorical; that it should 


be enlivened with OI FREY _e 


3 by the marvellous. 


1 
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perhaps be asked, what is the moral of Fingal ? | 
For, according to M. Boſſu, an epic poem isn 


other than an allegory contrived to illuſtrate ſome 


moral truth. The poet, ſays this critic , muſt be- 


gin with fixing on ſome maxim, or inſtruction, 


which he intends to inculcate on mankind. He 


next forms a fable, like one of Eſop's, wholly. 


with a view to the moral; and having thus ſer- 
tledand arranged his plan , he then looks into tra- 
ditionary hiſtory for names and incidents, to give 
his fable ſome air of probability. Never did a more 


frigid, pedantic notion, enter into the mind of acri- 


tic. We may ſafely pronounce, that he who should 
compoſe an epic poem after this manner, who 
should firſt lay down a moral and contrive a plan; 
before he had thought of his perſonages and actors, 
might deliver indeed very ſound inſtruction, but 
would find few readers, There cannot be the leaſt 
doubt that the firſt object which ſtrikes an epic 
poet, which fires his genius, and gives him any 
idea of his work, is the action or ſubject he is 


to celebrate. Hardly is there any tale, any ſubject 


2 poet can chuſe for ſuch a work, but Will afford 
ſome general moral inſtruction. An epic poem is 
by its nature one of the moſt moral of all poeti- 
cal compoſitions: But his moral tendency is by no 


means to be limited to ſome common - place maxim, 


which may be gathered from the ſtory, It ariſes 


from 


But before entering on any of theſe , it may = 


Oo 


_ fomthe admiration of heroic actions, which ſuch 
a compoſition is peculiarly calculated to produce 
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from the virtuous emotions which the characters 
and incidents raiſe , whilſt we read it; from the 


happy impreſſion which albthe-parts ſeparatel ; 


as well as the whole taken together; leave upon 


the mind. However, if a general moral be ſtill 
inſiſted on, Fingal obviouſly: furnishes one, not 


inferior to that of any other poet, vin. That wiſdom 


| and bravery always triumph over brutal force t 
another nobler ſtill; That the moſt compleat victo- 


rover an enemy is obtained by that moderation 
* generofity which. convert him into a friend. 
Tune unity of the Epic action which, of 1 


? Ariſtotle's rules, is the chief and moſt material, is 


ſo ie peqſoreed in Fingal that ĩt muſt be per⸗ 
ceĩved hy every reader; It is a more compleat 


unity than What ariſes from relating the aQions of 


one man ; which the Greek critic juſtly; cenſures as ; 


imperfect; it is the unity of one enterpriſe, the 


deliverance of Ireland from the invaſjon of Swa- 


ran: An enterpriſe, which has ſurely the e 
Heroic dignity. All the incidents recorded bear a 
conſtant reference to one end; no double plot i is. | 
carried on; but the parts unite into a «regular | 


whole: And as the action is one and-great, ſo it is 


Fn 


an entire or compleat action. For. we ind, as the 
Critic farther requires, a heginning, a middle, and 
an end; a Nodus , or intrigue in he poem; dif: 


C 
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| hadducceſs; thoſe difficulties gradually ſurmont— 


; and at laſt the work conducted to that happy 
concluſion whichis held Hendl eo Epic poetry. 
Unity is indeed obſerved with greater exattneſs 
m Fingal , than in abmoſt any other Epic compoſi 
tion. For not only is unity of ſubject maintained , 
but that of mme and place alſo. The Autumn is 
clearly pointed out as the feaſon of the action; and 
from beginning ro end, the ſcene is never shiſted 
from the heathof Lena, along the ſen-shore. The 
duration of the action in Fingal , is much shorter 
= than in the Iliad or Eneid. But ſure , there may 
| be shorter as well as longer Heroic poems; and if 
5 the authoriry of Ariftotle be alſo required for this, 
he ſays expreſty that the Epic compoſition is in- 
definite as to the time of its duration. Accordin- 
gtiy che action ef the Iliad laſts only forty» 
ſeven days, ere e e 0 
| * more than a year. D 
| Throughout the alc Fingal, e 
* that grandeur of ſentiment, ſtyle and imagery , 
which ought ever to diſtimguish this high ſpecies of 
poetry. The ſtory is conducted with no ſmall 
art. The Poet goes not back to 2 tedious recital 
df che beginning of the war wich Swaran; but 
haſtening +0 the main action, he falls in exattly, 
by a ee eee 
rule of Horte. WENT H | 851 
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none; but his occaſional addreſſes to Mavi, 


have a finer effect than theinvocationofany md. 
He ſets out with no formal propofition of his tubs 
je& ; but the ſubje@ naturally and-eafily unfolds 
itſelf ; the poem opening in an animated manner, 
with the fituation of Cuchullin , andthe arrival-of 
a ſcout who informs' him of -Swaran's landing. 
Mention is preſently niade of Tingel ; ende 


in order to give further light to the ſubject. For 
the poet often shows his addreſs in gradually pre- 
paring us for the events he is to introduce ; ant 
in particular the preparation for the appearance of 
Fingal , the previous expectations that are raifed., 
and the extreme magnificence fully auſvering theſo 


expectations, with which the hero is at length pre- 
Tented to us, are all worked up with fuch $kilftlt 


conduct, #+* worth yo hver 26 Gy po ur 
moſt refined times. Homer's art in magnifying 
the character of Achilles has been | univerſalty 
admired. Offian certainty hows no lefs art in 


aggrandizing Fingal. Nothing could be more kap- 


pily imagined for this purpoſe, than the whole 
— Es Wherein Gaul the 


C2 
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ſon'of Morni , had beſought Fingal-to retire, and 
to leave to him and his other chiefs the honour of 

the day. The generoſity of the King in agreeing 
to this propoſal; the majeſty with which he retreats 

to the hill, from'whence he was to behold the en- 
gagement; attended by his Bards, and waving the 
lightning of his fword ; his perceiving the chiefs 
overpowered by numbers , but from unwillingneſs 
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| to deprive them of the glory of victory by coming 
| | in perſon to their aſſiſtance, firſt ſending Ullin the 
| Bard, to animate their courage; and at laſt, when 


might, and interpoſing , like a divinity , to decide 
me doubtful fate of the day; are all circumſtances. 

- contrived with ſo much art as plainly diſcover the 
CelticBards een eee eme | 
Yer 4 et 24 3 

de Gery ee e mad | 
3s. in itſelf as fimple as that of Fingal. A quarrel 
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| ariſes, between Achilles and Agamemnon concern- 
. ing a female ſlave; on which, Achilles, apprehend- 


ing himſelf to be injured, withdraws his aſſiſtance 
from the reſt of the Greeks. The Greeks fall in- 

| to great diſtreſs, and beſeech him to be reconciled 
. to them. He refuſes to fight for them in perſon, 
|  bux ſends his friend Patroclus; and upon his be- 
| ing ſlain, goes forth to revenge his death, and 
Thy kills Hector. The ſubject of Fingal is this: Swa- 


— . - 
| dn comes to, invade Ireland 2 Cuchullin, the 
=o | „ 
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guardian 'of the young King 6 applied for af. 


tance to Fingal, who reigned in the oppoſite coaſt 
of Scotland. But before Fingal's arrival, he is 
hurried by rash counſel to encounter Swaran. He 
is defeated; he retreats; and deſponds. Fingal ar- 
rives in this conjuncture. The battle is for ſome 
time dubious; but in the end he conquers Swaran; 
and the remembrance of Swaran's being the bro- 
ther of Agandecca, who had once ſaved his life, 
makes him diſmiſs him honourably. Homer, it is 
true, has filled up his tory with a much greatet᷑ va- 
riety of particulars than Oſſian; and, in this, has 
| Shown a compaſs. of invention ſuperior to that at 
the other poet. But it muſt not be forgotten, that 
though Homer be more circumſtantial, his inei- 
dents however are leſs diverſified in kind than 
thoſe of Oſſian. War and bloodshedreign throug- 
hout the Iliad; and norwithſtanding all the fertih- 
ty of Homer's invention, there is ſo much uni- 
formity in his ſubjects, that there are few. rea- 
ders, ho before the cloſe, are not tired of per- 
petual fighting. Whereas in Oſſian, the mind is 
relieved by a more agreeable diverſity. There is 
WE a finer mixture of war and heroiſm, with love 
and friendship, of martial, with tender fcenes, 
than is to be met with, perhaps, in any other poet. 
The Epiſodes too, have great propriety ; as natu- 
ral, and proper to that age and country: conſifſ- 
ting of the ſongs of Bards, which are known to 
c 


. 
| 
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have been the great entertainment of the Celtie 
heroes in war, as well as in peace. Thefe ſongs, 
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are not introduced at random; if you except the 
Epiſode of Duchommar and Morna, in the firſt 
book, which though beauriful , is more unartful, 
than any of the reſt; they have always ſome 
particular relation to the actor who is intereſt- 
ad, or to the events which are going on; and, 
whilſt they vary the ſcene, they preſerve a ſuffi» 
cent connection with the main ſubject, by the 
As Fingals love to Agandecca, influences. 
ſome circumſtances of the poem, particularly the 
honourable diſmiſſion of Swaran at the end; it 
was neceſſary that we should be let into this part 
of the hero's ſtory. But as it lay without the 
compaſs of the preſent action, it could be regu- 
latly introduced no where;, except in an Epiſode, 
Accordingly the poet, with as much propriety, 
as if Ariftotle himſelf had directed the plan, has 
contrived an Epiſode for this purpoſe in the ſong 
of Carril, at the beginning of the third book. 
The concluſion of the poem is ſtrictly accord- 
ing to rule; and is every way noble and pleaſing, 


The reconciliation of the contending heroes, the 


conſolation: of Cuchullin, and the general felicity 
that crowns the action, ſooth the mind in a very 
agreeable manner, and form that paſſage from 


} 
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the Epic work. „ Thus they paſſed the night in 
„ ſong, and brought hack the morning with joy. 
» Fingal aroſe on the heath; and shook his glit· 
v tering. ſpear in his hand. HH moved firſt to- 
» wards the plains of ena; and we followed like 
» a ridge of fire. Spread the fail, aid the Kiag of 
„ Morven, and catch the winds that pour from 
„Lena. Ve rofe on the wave with ſongs; and 
„ rushed with joy through the foam of the ocean. 
So much for the unity N nen 
| | the Epic action in Fingal. ws 
With regard to dee ehe ſubje@-which | 


Ariſtotle requires that it should he feigned * 


torical , he muſt not be underſtood ſo ſtrictiy 28 
if he meant to exclude all ſubjects which have 

any foundation in truth. For ſuch excluſion would 
boch be unreaſonable in itſelf; and what is more 


would be contrary ta the pratice of Homer, who \ 


is known to have founded his Uiad on hiftoricat 
facts concerning the war of Troy”, which was fas 
mous throughout all Greece. Ariſtotle means na 
more, than that it is the buſineſs of a poet not ta 
be a mere annaliſt of facts, but to embellish truth 
with beautiful, probable, and uſefut fictions; to 
copy nature, as he himſelf explains it, like pain- 
ters, who preſerve a hkenefs, but exhibir their 
objects more grand and beautiful than they are in 


reality. That Offian has followed this courſe , and |/ 
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| i ; building upon true hiſtory, has ſufficiently adorned 
2 it with poetical fiction for aggrandizing his charac- 
ters and facts, will not, Ibelieve, be queſtioned 
by moſt readers. At the ſame time, the founda- 
|: tion which thoſe facts and characters had in truth, 
| aud the chare which the poet himſelf had in the 
i . tranſaGtions which he records, muſt be confidered 
as no ſmall advantage to his work. For truth makes 
nan impreſſion on the mind far beyond any fiction; 
and no man, let his imagination be ever ſo ſtrong, 
relates any events ſo feelingly as thoſe in which 
he has been intereſted; paints any ſcene ſo natu- 


| rally as one which: he has ſeen; or draws any 
| Characters in ſuch ſtrong colours as thoſe which | 
1 he has perſonally known. It is confidered as an 

advantage of the Epic ſubject to be taken from a 


period ſo diſtant, as by being involved in the 
| darkneſs of tradition, may give licence to fable. 
|} Though Oſſian's ſubje@ may at firſt view, appear 

| unfavourable in this reſpect, as being taken from 
l huis own times, yet when ve reflect that he lived 
to an extreme old age ; that he relates what had 


been tranſacted in another couatry, at the diſ- 
tance of many years, and after all that race of 
men who had been the actors were gone off the 
| ſtage; we shall find the objection in a great mea 
N : ſure obviated. In ſor Arama FAIT 
| ten records were known, when tradition was 
| looſe, and accuracy of any kind little attended 


- 


OF:OSSIAN; n 
= 7 What was great and heroic in one generation, 


eaſily ' ripened into the marvellousin the next. 
The natural repreſentation of human characters 
in an Epic poem is highly eſſential to its merit: 


And in reſpect of this there can be no doubt of 
Homer's excelling all the heroic poets who have 
ever wrote. But though Offian be much inferior 
to Homer in this article, he will be: found to be 
equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior, to Virgil; and has 
indeed given all the diſplay of human nature 


which the ſimple occurences of his times could. 


be expected to furnish. No dead uniformity of 


character prevails in Fingal; but on the contraryʒ 


the principal characters are not only clearly diſ⸗ 


tinguished, but ſometimes artfully. contraſted ſg 


as to illuſtrate each other. Ofhian's herqes are 


like Homer's, all brave; but their bravery, like 


thoſe of Homer's too, is of different kinds. For 
inſtance; the prudent, the ſedate, the modeſt 
and circumſpect Connal, is finely oppoſed to the 


preſumptuous, rash, overbearing , but gallant and 


generous Calmar. Calmar hurries Cuchullin into 


action by his temerity; and when he ſees the 


bad effect of his counſels, he will not ſurvive 
the diſgrace. Connal, like another Ulyſſes, at- 


tends Cuchullin to his retreat, counſels, and 


comforts him under his misfortune. „The fierce 1 
the proud, and high ſpirited Swaran f is admira - 
bly contraſted with the calm, the moderate, 


Cy 
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aud generous Fingal. The character of Oſcar is 
a favourite one throughout the whole poem, 
The amiable warmth of the young warrior; his 
_ eager impetuoſity in the day of action; his paſ- 
non for fame; his ſubmiſſion to his father; his 
tenderneſs for Malvina ; are the ſtrokes of a maſ- 
rerly pencil; the ſtrokes are few; but it is the hand 
of nature, and attracts the heart. Oſſian's own 
| „the old man, che hero, and the Bard, 
eee 
work 2 moſt reſpectable and venerable figure, 
which we always contemplate with pleaſure. Cu- 
chullin is @ hero of the higheſt claſs; daring , 
Magnammous , and exquiſitely ſenſible to honour. 
1 to pit tt are 
admiraion raifed for bim in the hom 
poem; it is a ſtrong proof of Offian's maſterly 
genius, that he durſt adventure to produce to us 
another hero, compared with whom, even the 
great Cuchullin , should be only an inferior 
perfonage; and who should rife as far above him, 
as Cuchullin riſes above the reſt. 
Here indeed, in the character and deſcription 
of Fingal, Ofen triumphs almoſt unrivalled: 
For we may boldly defy all antiquity to shew 
us any hero equal to Fingal. Homer's Hector 
poſleffes ſeveral great and amiable qualities; bur 
Hector is a ſecondary perſonage in the Hiad 7 
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occaſionally; we know much lefs of him than 
we do of Fingal; who not only in this Epic 
poem, but in Temora, and throughout the reſt 
of Offian's works, is preſented in all that variety 
of lights, which give the full diſplay: of a cha- 
his duty to his country, his friends, and his 
family, he is tinctured, however, vit a degree 
of the ſame favage ſerocity, which prevails 
among all the Homeric heroes. For ve ſind him 
_ infulting' over the fallen Patroclus, with the: 
moſt cruel taunts, and telling kim when he lies 
in che agony of death, that Achilles cannot help 
him now ; and that in a short time his body, 
ſtripped naked, and deprived of funeral honours, 
Shall be devoured by the vulturs . Whereas in 
the character of Fingat, coneur almoſt all the 
qualities that can ennoble human nature; thatcan 
either make us admire the hero, or love the man. 
He is not only unconquerable in wat, but he 
makes his people happy by his wiſdom in the 
days of peace. He is truly che father of his | 

people. He is known by the epithet of « Fin-. 
» gal of the mildeft look „; and diſtinguished 
on every occaſion , by humanity and generoſity, 
| He is merciful to his foes **; full of affetion 
og Mad 16, $o, aud 17. taps bs 
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to his children; full of concern about his friends; 


and never mentions Agandecca, his firſt love, 
without the utmoſt: tenderneſs. He is the uni- 
verſal protector of the diſtreſſed; « None ever 
„went ſad from Fingal „. O Oſcar ! bend 
„the ſtrong in arms; but ſpare the feeble hand. 
» Be thou a ſtream of many tides againſt the foes 
» of thy people; but like the gale that moves 
„the graſs, to thoſe who ask thine aid. So 
„ Trenmor lived; ſuch Trathal was; and ſuch 
» has Fingal. been. My arm was the ſupport 
„ of the injured ; the weak reſted, behind. the 
» lightning of my fteel ». — Theſe were-the 
maxims of true heroiſm, to which he formed 
his grandſon. His fame is repreſented as every 
where ſpread; the greateſt heroes acknowledge; 


his ſuperiority ; his enemies tremble at his name; 


and the higheſt encomium that can be beſtowed. 


on one whom the poet would moſt. exalt, is 


to ſay, chat his ſoul was like the ſoul of Fingal. 
- To do pultice to the poet's merit, in per- 


priforer, 40 « purſue the reſt of Locklin, over the heath 
» of Lena; thar no veſſel may hereafter bound on the dark- 
rr as 
ſome have miſrepreſented. him, to order à general ſlaughter 


of the foes, and to prevent their ſaving themſelves by flight; 


bur, ks = wile general; he commands his chiefs to render 
the vitory compleat, by a total rout of the enemy; that 
07 ee 
an fleet againſt him or his allies, | 8 


ON THE POEMS OF OSSIAN: a 
ting ſuch a character as this, 1 muſt obſerve, 
what is not commonly attended to, that there 
is no part of poetical execution more difficult, 
than to draw a perfect character in ſuch a man - 
ner, as to render it diſtin and affecting to the 
mind. Some ſtrokes of human imperfection and 
frailty, are what uſually give us the moſt clear 
view, and the moſt ſenſible impreſſion of a cha- 
racter; becauſe they preſent to us a man, ſuch 
as we have ſeen; they recall known features of 
human nature. When poets attempt to go beyond 
this range, and deſcribe a faultleſs hero, they, 
for the moſt part, ſet before us, a ſort of vague 
undiſtinguishable character, ſuch as the ima- 
gination cannot lay hold of, or realize to 
itſelf, as the object of affection. We know 
how much Virgil has failed in this particular. His 
perfect hero, Eneas, is an unanimated, infi- 
pid perſonage, whom we may pretend to admire ,- 
but whom no one can heartily love. But what 
Virgil has failed in, Offian , to ouraſtonishment,; | 
has ſucceſsfully executed. His Fingal , though. 
exhibited without any of the common human, 
failings , is nevertheleſs a real man; a character 
which touches and intereſts every reader. To, 
this it has much contributed , that the poethas, 
repreſented him as an old man; and by this has 
- gained the advantage of throwing around him a 
great many circumſtantes , peculiar to that age; 


— 
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which: paint him to the fancy in a more diſtin 
light. He is ſurrounded with his family; he inf- 
tructs his children in the principles of virtue; 
he is narrative of his paſt exploits; he is vene- 
rable with the grey locks of age; he is frequently 
diſpoſed to moralize, like an old man, on hu- 
man vanity and the proſpect of death. There is 
more art, at leaſt more feliciry , in this, than 
may at firſt be imagined. For youth and old age, 
are the two ſtates of human life, capable of 
being placed in the moſt pictureſque lights. Mid- 
dle age is more general and vague; and has 
fewer circumſtances peculiar to the idea of it. And 
when any object is in a ſituation, that admits it 
to be rendered particular, and to be cloathed 
with a variety of circumſtances , it always ſtands 
out more clear and full in poetical deſeription. 
-Befides human perſonages , divine or ſupernatu- 
ral agents are often introduced into Epic poetry; 
forming what is called the machinery ofir; which 
moſt critics hold to be an eſſential part. The mar · 
vellous, it muſt be admitted, has always a great 
charm for the bulk of readers; It gratiſies the ima- 
gination, and affords room for ſtrileing and ſublime 


deſcription. No wonder therefore, that all poets 


Should have a ſtrong propenfity towards it. But L 
muſt obſerve, that nothing is more difficult, than 
to adjuſt properly the marvellous with the pro- 
bable. If > poet facrifices probability, and fills his: 


: 
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work with extravagant ſupernatural ſcenes, he 
ſpreads over it an appearance of romance and chil- 
dish fiction; he tranſports his readers from this 
world, into a phantaſtick, vifionary region; and 
loſes that weight and dignity which should reign 
in Epic poetry. No work, from which probability 
is altogether banished, can make a laſting or deep 
unpreſhon. Human actions and manners, are al- 
ways the moſt intereſting objects which can be 
preſented to a human mind. All machinery, the- 
refore , is faulty, which withdraws theſe too much 
from wiew ; or obſcures them under a cloud of 


incredible fiftions. Beſides being temperately em- 


ployed , machinery ought always to have ſome 
foundation in popular belief. A poet is by no 
means at liberty to invent what ſyſtem of the 
marvellous he pleaſes: He muſt avail himſelſ either 


of che religious faith, or the ſuperſtitious credulit ; 
of the country wherein he lives; ſo as to give 


an air of probability to events which are moſt 5 
contrary to the common courſe of nature. 
- In theſe reſpects, Oſſian appears to me to have 


been remarkably happy. He has indeed followed 


the ſame courſe witch Homer. For it is perfect 
abſurd to imagine, as ſome critics have done, that 
Homer's mythology was invented by him, in con- 
ſequence of profound reflections on the beneſn it 
would yield to poetry. Homer was no ſuch reſin- 
ing genius, He found the traditionary- ſtories on 


of 8 
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which he built his Iliad , mingled with popular le- 
gends, concerning the intervention of the gods; 
and he adopted theſe, becauſe they amuſed the 
fancy. Oſſian, in like manner, found the tales of 


huis country full of ghoſts and ſpirits: It is —_ 


he believed them himſelf ; and he introduc 
them, becauſe they gave his poems that ſolemn 
and marvellous caſt, which ſuited his genius. This 
was the only machinery he could employ with 
propriety ; becauſe it was the only. intervention 
_ of ſupernatural beings , which agreed with the 
common. belief of the country. It was. happy; 
becauſe it did not interfere in the leaſt, with the 
proper diſplay of human characters and actions; 
becauſe it had leſs of the incredible, than moſt 
other kinds of poetical machinery; and becauſe 
it ſerved to diverſify the ſcene , and to heighten 
the ſubject by an awful grout. e is the 
great deſign of machinery. 1) 
As Offian's mythology. is ene to o himſelf, 5 
ad makes a conſiderable figure in his other poems, 
as well as in Fingal, it may be proper to make 
ſome obſervations on it, independent of its ſubſer-' 
viency to Epic compoſition. It turns for the moſt. 
part on the appearances of departed ſpirits. Theſe, 


conſonantly to the notions of every rude age, are 


repreſented not as purely immaterial, but as thin 
airy forms, which can be viſible. or inviſible at; 
pleaſure; their voice is feeble; heir arm is weak 
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| but they are endowed with knowledge more Ina | 
human. In a ſeparate ſtate, they retain the ſame 
_ diſpoſitions which animated them in this life. They 
ride on the wind ; they bend their airy bows; 


and purſue deer formed of clouds. The ghoſts of 
departed Bards continue to fing. The ghoſts of 
departed heroes frequent the fields of their former | 
fame. They reſt together in their caves, and 
„talk of mortal men. Their ſongs are of other 


„ worlds. They come ſometimes to the ear of reſt; 


» and raiſe their feeble voice „. All this preſents 
to us much the ſame ſet of ideas, concerning ſpi- 
rits, as we find in the eleventh book of the Od- 
yfley , where Ulyſſes vifits the regions of the 
dead: And in the twenty- third book of the Ihiad, 


the ghoſt of Patroclus, after appearing to Achilles, 


vanishes preciſely like one of Oſſian's, emitting 


a shrill, feeble cry, and melting away like ſmoke. 


But though Homer's and Oſſian's ideas concern- 


ing ghoſts were of the ſame nature; we cannot 


but obſerve, that Oſſfian's ghoſts are drawn with 


much ſtronger and livelier colours than thoſe of 


Homer. Offian deſcribes ghoſts with all the parti- 
cularity of one who had ſeen and converſed with 
them, and whoſe imagination was full of the im- 
preſſion they had left upon it. He calls oy thoſe 
awful and tremendous ideas which the } 5 
e Simulacra modis pallentia miris 

are fitted to raiſe in the human mind 5 c 
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in Shakeſpear's ſtyle , « harrow up the ſoul »; 


| Crugal's ghoſt, in particular, in the beginning of 
the ſecond book of Fingal, es ey 


that his form and dreſs were the ſame, only his 
face more pale and ſad ; and that he bore the marle 
before our eyes a ſpirit from the inviſible world, 
diſtinguished by all thoſe features, which a ſtrong 
aſtonished imagination would give to a ghoſt. 4 A 
dark · red ſtream of fire comes down from the 
„ hill. Crugal ſat upon the beam; he that lately 
„fell by the hand of Swaran, ſtriving in the bats 
» tle of heroes. His face is like the beam of the 
| y » ſetting moon. His robes are of the clouds of the 
| » hill. His eyes are like two decaying flames. 
» Dark is the wound: ueber ny n Where lars 
„ dim-twinkled through his form; and his voice 
| / +/whs like che-found of a diſtant fiream'», The 
| / circumſtance of the ſtars being beheld, „ dim. 
» twinkling his form , is wonderfully 
| piQtureſque { and conveys the moſt lively im- 
preflion of his thin and shadowy ſubſtance. The 
attitude in which he is afterwards placed, and 
11 >. the ſpeech put into his mouth are full of that 
| DER ſolemn and awful ſablimiry, which ſuits the fub- 
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ject. Dim, and in tears, he ſtood and firetched: 
» his feeble voice, like the gale. of the reedy- 
». Lego.-My ghoſt,” O Connal! is on my native 
» hills; but my corſe is on the ſands of Ullin. 
» Thou shalt never talk with Crugal, or find his 
» lone ſteps in the heath. I am light as the blaſt - 
„of Cromla; and I move like the shadow of miſt; 
» Connal , ſon of Colgar! 1 ſee: the dark cloud 
» of death. It hovers. over the plains of Lena, 
„ The ſons of green Erin shall fall. Remove 
» from the field of ghoſts. — Like the darkened 
„ moon he retired in mem 

» blaſt . 2 

Several other appearances of pris e be 
pointed out, as among the moſt ſublime paſſages 
of Oſſian's poetry. The circumftances of them are 
conſiderably diverſified ; and the ſcenery always 
ſuited to the occaſion. « Ofcar lowly aſcends the 
» hill. The meteors. of night fet on the heath 
» before him. A diſtant torrent faintly roars. Un- 
» frequent blaſts rush through aged oaks. The 
„ half-enlightened moon ſinks dim and red be- 
» hind her hill. Feeble voices are heard on the 
heath. Oſcar drew his ſword . Nothing can 
prepare the fancy more happily for the awfub 
ſcene thar is to follow. « Trenmor came from his 
hill, at the voice of his mighty ſon, x cloud, 
» like the ſteed of the firanger , ſupported his 
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. +. airy limbs. His robe is of the miſt of Lano , that 


.» brings death to the people. His ſword is a green 
.» meteor, half-extinguished. His face is without 


» form , and dark. He fighed thrice over the hero: 


„ And thrice ; the winds of the night roared ar- 
ound. Many were his words to Oſcar-He ſlowly 
„ vanished., like a miſt that melts on the ſunny 
y hill „. To appearances of this kind, we can 


find no parallel among the Greek or Roman poets. 
They bring to mind that noble deſcription in the 


book of Job: «In thoughts from the viſions of 
.» the night, when deep ſleep falleth on men, 


„fear cam upon me, and trembling , which made 


» all my bones to shake. Then a ſpirit paſſed 
» before my face. The hair of my flesh ſtood up. 
» Ir ſtood till; but 1 could not diſcern the form 
» thereof. An image was before mine eyes. There 


» was filence; and I heard a voice-shall mortal 


; ee 


As Oſſian's ſupernatural beings are deſcribed 
with a ſurprizing force of imagination, ſo they 
are introduced with propriety. We have only three 


ghoſts in Fingal: That of Crugal, which comes 
to warn the hoſt of impending deſtruction, and 
to adviſe them to ſave themſelves by retreat; that 


of Evirallin, the ſpouſe of Oſſian, which calls 

him to riſe and reſcue their ſon from danger; and 

that of Agandecca, which, "oy yefors the laſt en- 
Job. iv, 13— 17. 
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gagement with Swaran , „ moves Fingal to OW, þ 
by, mourning. for the approaching deſtruction of 
her kinſmen and people. In the other poems, 
ghoſts ſometimes appear when invoked to foretell 
futurity; frequently, according to the notions of 
theſe times, they come as fore - runners of misfor- 
tune or death, to thoſe whom they viſit; ſome- 
times they inform their friends at a diſtance, of 
their own death; and ſometimes they are intro- 
: duced to heighten the ſcenery on ſome great and 
g | ſolemn occafion. « A hundred oaks burn to the 
„ Wind; and faint light gleams over the heath. 
» The ghoſts of Ardven paſs: through the beam; 
| „ and shew their dim and diſtant forms. Comala 
| Wis half-unſeen on her meteor ; and Hidallan is 
» ſullen and dim ». The awful faces of other 
» times, looked from the clouds of Crona ». -* 
. = Fercuth! I ſaw the ghoſt of night. Silent he 
: „ ſtood on that bank; his robe of miſt flew on 
r 
e ſeemed, and full of thought » ». 
e ghoſts of ſtrangers mingle not with thoſs 

of the natives. « She is ſeen ; but not like the 
„daughters of the hill. Her robes are from the 
v ftrangers land; and she is ſtill alone „. When 
the ghoſt of one whom we had formerly known 

is introduced, the propriety of the living charac- 
ter is Gill preſerved. This is remarkable in the 
appearance of Calmar's ghoſt, in; the oem: entit- 
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led The Death of Cuchullin. He ſeems to fore- 
bode Cuchullin's death, and to beckon him to 


that he could be intimidated by ſuch prognoſtics. 
x Why doſt thou bend thy dark eyes on me, ghoſt 
„ of the car-borne Calmar ! Would ſt thou frigh- 
» ten me, O Matha's ſon! from the battles of Cor- 
„ mac? Thy hand was not feeble in war; neither 
„ was thy voice for peace. How art thou chang- 
+» ed, chief of Lara! if now thou doft adviſe to 
„fly 1-Retire thou to thy cave: Thou art not 
„ Calmiar's ghoſt: He delighted in battle; and 
Ses was like che Wander of heaven K Cat- 
mar makes no return to this ſeeming reproach: 
But, « He retired in his blaſt with joy; for he 
„ had heard the voice of his praiſe „. This is 
preciſely the ghoſt of Achilles in Homer ; who, 
notwithſtanding all the diſſatisfaction he expreſſes 
wich his ſtate in the region of the dead, as foon 
426 1 kid heirs his fon Neopretemuny prien for 
is gallant behaviour, ſtrode away Eper 

0 rejoin the reſt of the shades. 

It is a great advantage of Offian's mythology, 
Ant it is not local and temporary, like that of 
moſt other ancient poets; which of courſe is apt 
to ſeem ridiculous, after the ſuperſtitions have 
paſſed away on which it was founded, Offian's 
mythology is , rl arab ns 1 ve 
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on Tu POEMS OF OSSIAN. or 
buman nature; for it is founded on what has been 
the popular belief, in all ages and countries, and 
under all forms of religion, concerning the appea- 


rances of departed ſpirits. Homers machinery is al- 


ways lively and amuſing; but far from being 
always ſupported with proper dignity. The in- 
decent Tquabbles among his gods, ſurely do no 
honour to Epic poetry. Whereas Offian's machi- 
nery has dignity upon all occafions. It is indeed a | 
dignity of the dark-and awful kind; but this is pro- 


per, becauſe coincident with the ſtrain and ſpirit 


of the poetry. A light and yay mythology, like 
Homer's, would have been perfectiy unſuitable 
to the ſubjects on which Offian's genius was em- 
ployed. But though his machinery be always 


ſolemn, it is not, however, always dreary or 
Uifmal ; it is enlivened, as much as the Cubje& 


would permit , by thoſe pleaſant. and beauriful 
appearances, which he ſometimes” introduces, 


of the ſpirits of che hill. Theſe are gentle ſpi- 


rits 3 deſcending on ſun-beams; fair moving on 
the plain; their forms white and bright; their 
voices ſweet; and their viſits to men propitious. 
The greateſt praiſe that can be given, to the 
beauty of- a-hving Woman, is to ſay 5 « She is 
n fair as the ghoſt of the hill; when it moves 
„ in a ſun-beam at noon, over the filence of 


„ Morven s. - The hunter shall hear my voice 


» from his booth. He shall fear, bur love my 
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„voice. For fweet all my voice be for my 
n friends; for pleaſant where they to me nf 
Beſides ghoſts, or the ſpirits of departed men, 
we find in Oſſian ſome inſtances of other kinds of 
machinery. Spirits of a ſuperior nature to ghoſts 
are ſometimes alluded to, which have power to em- 
broil the deep; to call forth winds and ſtorms, and 
pour them on the land of the ſtranger; to over- 
turn foreſts, and to ſend death among the peo- 
ple. We have prodigies too; a shower of blood; 
and when ſome diſaſter is befalling at a diſtan · 


ce, the ſound of death heard on the ſtrings = 


Oſſian's harp: all perfectly conſonant not only 
to the peculiar ideas of northern nations, but to 
the general current of a ſuperſtitious imagina- 
tion in all countries. The deſcription of Fingal's 
airy hall, in the poem called Berrathon, and of 
the aſcent of Malvina into it, deſerves an 
lar notice, as remarkably noble and magnificent. 
But above all, the engagement of Fingal- with 
the ſpirit of Loda , in Carric- thura, cannot be 


mentioned without admiration. I forbear tranſ- 


cribing the paſſage, as it muſt have drawn; the 
attention of every one who has read the works 
of Offian. | The; undaunted courage of Fingal ; 
oppoſed to all the terrors of the Scandinavian 
God ; the. appearance and the ſpeech of thatawful 
ſpirit; ne wound which he receives, and the 
chriek which he ſends forth, « as: rolled into him- 
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g „ fel, he roſe upon the Wind v; are full of the 

! moſt amazing and terrible majeſty. I know no 

4 paſſage more ſublime in the vritings of any uninſ- 

f pired author. The fiction is calculated to ag- 

ts grandize the hero; which it does to a high de- 

_ gree; nor is it ſo unnatural or wild a fiction, it 
d as might at firſt be thought. According to the no- / | 
r- tions of thoſe times, ſupernatural beings were | | 
* | 


material, and conſequently , vulnerable. The ſpi- 
15 rit of Loda was not acknowledged as a deity by ti 
Ny Fingal ; he did not worship at the ſtone of his 
of power; he plainly conſidered him as the God | 
* of his enemies only; as a local deity, whoſe | 
d dominion extended no farther than to the regions | 
a- | where he was worshiped; who had, therefore, | 
I's no tittle to threaten him, and no claim to his 5 
of ſuhmiſſion. We know there are poetical prece- 
dents of great authority, for fictions fully as ex- 
travagant; and if Homer be forgiven for making 
Diomed attack and wound in battle, the Gods 
whom that chief himſelf worshiped, Ofian ſurely 
is- pardonable for making his hero ſuperior to 
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he the God of a foreign territory -. 5 
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»The ſcene of this encounter r 
of Loda is laid in Iniſtore, or the illands of Orkney j and | 
in the deſcription of Fingal's landing there, it is ſaid , 
A rock bends along, the coaſt with all its echoing wood: 
On the top is the circle of Loda, „ cans = Lge 
„ of power ». In confirmation of Offian's ropography , it 
is proper to acequaint the reader that in theſe Iſlands , as 
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- Notwitſtanding the poetical advantages which 
I have aſcribed to Offian's machinery, I acknow- 
ledge it would have been much more- beautiful 
and perfect; had the author diſcovered ſome know 
ledge of a ſupream Being. Although his filence 
on this head has been accounted for by the learned 
and ingenious tranſlator in a very probable man- 
ner, yet ſtill it muſt be held a conſiderable diſad - 
vantage to the poetry. For the moſt: auguſt and 
lofty ideas that can embellish poetry are deri- 
ved from the belief of a divine adminiſtration 
of the univerſe : And hence the invocation of 
a ſupream Being, or at leaſt of ſome ſuperior: 
powers who are conceived as preſiding) over hu- 
man affairs, the ſolemnities of religious worship, 
-- prayers preferred, and aſſiſtance implored on 
1 have been well informed; there are many pillars, and 
circles of ſtones, amm remaining', known by the name of 
the ſtones and circles of Loda, or Loden; to which ſome. 


detzree of ſuperſtitious regard is annexed to this day. Theſe 
iſlands , until the year 1468, made a part of the Danish 

| F277 08 Their ancient language, of which there are yet 
ſome remains among the natives, is called the Norfe ; and 
is a diale& , not of the Celtic, but of the Scandinavian. 
tongue. The manners and the ſuperſtitions of the inhabi- 
tants, are quite diſtin from thoſe of the Highlands and 
weſtern iſles of Scotland. Their ancient ſongs too, are of a 
different ſtrain and character, turning upon magical incan- 
rations and evocations from the dead, Which were the 
favourite ſubjects of the old *Runic poetry. They have many 

. eraditions among them of wars N 
inhabitants of the weſtern iſſands. 
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critical occaſions, appear with great dignity: in 
the works of almoſt all poets as chief ornaments 
of their compoſitions. The abfence of all ſuch: 
religious ideas from Oſſian's poetry, is a ſenſible 
blank in it; the more to be regretted, as Wwe 
can eaſily imagine what an illuſtrious figure they 
would have made under the management of ſuch 
a. genius as his; and how finely they would 
have been adapted to many Eden nen occur 
in his works. ; ; > F 

After ſo particular an examination or Fingal at; 
it were needleſs to enter into as full a diſcuſſion of 
the conduct of Temora, the other Epic poem. 
Many of the ſame obſervations, eſpecially with 
regard to the great characteriſtics of heroic: poe- 
try, apply to both. The high merit, however, 
of Temora, requires that We should not e ut». 
by without ſome remarks... 

The ſcene of Temora , as of Eingal;. is laid in 
Ireland; and the action is of a poſterior date. 
The ſubject is, an expedition of the hero, to 


dethrone and punish a bloody uſurper, and to 


reſtore the poſſeſſion of the kingdom to the 
poſterity of the lawful prince; an undertaking 
worthy of the juſtice and heroiſm of the great 
Fingal, The action is one, and compleat. The 
poem opens with the deſcent of Fingal on the 
coaſt, and the conſultation held among the chiefs 
of the * The murder of the young prince 
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Cormac, which was the cauſe of the war, being 
antecedent to the Epic action, is introduced with 
great propriety as an epiſode in the firſt book. 
In the progreſs of the poem, three battles are deſ- 
cribed, which riſe in their importance above 
one another; the ſueceſs is various, and the iſſue 
for ſome time doubtful; till at laſt, Fingal brought 
into diſtreſs, by the wound of his great gene- 
ral Gaul, and the death of his ſon Fillan, aſſu- 
mes the command himſelf, and having flain 
the Irish king in fingle combat, be the 
rightful heir to his throne. _ 5 
Temora has perhaps leſs fire than the voher | 
Epic poem ; but in return it has more variety, 
more tenderneſs, and more magnificence. The 
regning idea, ſo often preſented 'to us of 
« Fingal in the laſt of his fields „, is venerable 
and affecting; nor could any more noble con- 
cluſion be thought of, than the aged hero, after 
ſo many ſucceſsſul atchievements, taking his 
leave of battles, and with all the folemnities 
of thoſe times, reſigning his ſpear to his ſon. 
The events are leſs crouded in Temora than in 
Fingal; actions and characters are more particu- 
larly diſplayed ; we are let into the tranſactions 
of both hoſts; and informed of the adventures 
of the night as well as of the day. The ſtill pa- 
thetic, and the romantic ſcenery of ſeveral of 
the night adventures, | ſo remarkably ſuited to 
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-Offian's genius, occaſion a fine diverſity in the 


poem; and are happily contraſted with the nul 
- tary operations of the day. 


- In moſt of our author's poems, the 
of war are ſoftened by intermixed ſcenes of love 


and friendship. In Fingal, theſe are introduced 
as epiſodes; in Temora, we have an incident 
of this nature wrought into the body of the 
piece; in the adventure of Cathmor and Sul- 
malla. This forms one of the moſt conſpicuous 
beauties of that poem. The diſtreſs of Sulmalla, 
diſguiſed and unknown among ſtrangers, her 
tender and anxious concern for the ſafety! of 


Cathmor, her dream, and her melting remem- 
brance of the land of her fathers; Cathmor's 


emotion when he firſt diſcovers her, his firug- 


gles to conceal and ſuppreſs his paſſion, leſt it 


should unman him in the midſt of war, thought 
his ſoul poured forth in ſecret, when he be- 
» held her fearful eye „; and the laſt interview 


between them, when overcome by her tender- 


neſs, he lets her know he had diſcovered her, and 
confeſſes his paſſion ; are all wrought up wick 


the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility and delicacy. |; | 
- Beſides the characters which appeared in Fins 
gal, ſeveral new ones are here introduced; and 

though, as they are all the characters of war- 
riors, bravery is the predominant feature, they 


are nevertheleſs diverſified in a ſenſible and ſtri- 
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*king manner. Foldath , for inſtance, the gene- 
ral of Cathmor, exhibits the perfect picture of 
a ſavage chieftain : Bold, and daring , but pre- 
ſumptuous, cruel, and overbearing. He is diſ- 
tinguished, on his firſt appearance, as the friend 
of the tyrant Cairbar ; « His ſtride is haughty; 
„ his red eye rolls in wrath „». In his perſon 
and whole deportment, he his contraſted with 
the mild and wiſe Hidalla, another leader of the 
fame army, on whoſe humanity and gentleneſs 


he looks with great contempt. He profeſſedly de- 


lights in firife and blood. He inſults over the 
fallen. He is imperious in his counſels , and fac- 
tious when they are not followed. He is unre- 
Lenting in all his ſchemes of revenge, even to 
the length of denying the funeral ſong to the 
dead; which, from the injury thereby done to 
their - ghoſts, was in thoſe days conſidered as 
the greateſt barbarity. Fierce to the laſt, he 
comforts himſelf in his dying moments with 
thinking that his ghoſt shall often leave its blaſt 
to rejoice over the graves of thoſe he had ſlain. 
Yer Oſſian, ever prone to the pathetic , has con- 
trived to throw into his account of the death, 
even of this man, ſome tender circumſtances 
by the moving deſcription of his daughter Dar- 


An „the laſt of his race. 


The character of Foldath tends much to exalt 


that of Cathmor, the chief commander, which is 
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Aiſtinguished by the moſt humane virtues. He 


Abhang a;froud nod: crueity:z is famous: for his 
- hoſpitality to ſtrangers; open to every generous 
ſentiment and to every ſoft and compaſſionate 


feeling. He is ſo amiable as to divide the reader's 


attachment between him and the hero of the 
poem; though our author has artfully managed 
it ſo, as to make Cathmor himſelf indirectly 
acknowledge Fingal's ſuperiority , and to appear 
ſomewhat apprehenſive of the event, after the 
death of Fillan, which he knew vould call forth 


Fingal in all his might. It is very remarkable, 
that although Oſſian has introduced into his poems 
three compleat heroes, Cuchullin, Cathmor, 


and Fingal, he has, however, ſenſibly diſtin- 


guished each of their characters. Cuchullin is 
particularly honourable; Cathmor particularly 


- amiable ; Fingal wiſe and great, retaining an af- 
cendant peculiar to man in whatever light he 


is viewed. . 
Bur the bombe ane in Tomors', and the 


one moſt highly finished, is Fillan. His charac- 


ter is of that ſort, for which Oſſian shews 


a particular fondneſs ; an eager, fervent young 
warrior, fired with all the impatient enthuſiaſm 
for military glory, peculiar to that time of life. 


He had sketched this in the deſcription of his 
own ſon Oſcar; but as he has extended it more 


[fully in Fillan, and as the character is ſo u | 
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ſonant to the Epic ftrain , though ſo far as I re- 
member, not placed in ſuch a conſpicuous light 
by any other Epic poet, it may be worth while 
to attend a little to Offian's management _ it 
in this inſtance. 5 
Fillan was the youngeſt of all the ſons of Fin- ; 
1 younger, it is plain, than his nephew Oſ- 
car, by whoſe fame and great deeds in war, we 
may naturally ſuppoſe his ambition to have been 
highly ſtimulated. Withal, as he is younger, 
he his deſcribed as more rash and fiery. His 
- rſt appearance is ſoon after Oſcar's death, when 
he was employed to watch the motions of the 
doe by night. In a converſation with his brother 
-Offian, on that occaſion, we learn that it was 
not long fince he began to lift the ſpear. « Few 
„ are the marks of my ſword in battle; but my 
-» ſoul is fire „. He is with ſome difficulty reſ- 
rained by Offian from going to attack the ene- 
my; and complains to him, that his farher 
nad never allowed him any opportunity of 
- Ggoalizing his valour. « The king hath not 
„ remarked my ſword; I go forth with the croud; 
„U return without my fame ». Soon after, when 
. Fingal, according to cuſtom , was to appoint one 
of his chiefs to command the army, and each 
was ſtanding forth, and putting in his claim to 
this honour, Fillan is preſented in the following 
moſt pictureſque and natural attitude. „On his 


* 
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u ſpear ſtood the ſon of Clatho, in the wande- 


„ ring of his locks. Thrice he raiſed his eye 
„ to Fingal: his voice thrice failed him as he 
„ ſpoke. Fillan could not boaſt of battles - 
„ at once he ſtrode away. Bent over a- diſtant 
» ſtream he ſtood; the tear hung in his eye. He 
u ſtruck, at times, the thiſtle's head, with his 
» inverted ſpear „. No leſs natural and beau- 
tiful is the deſcription of Fingal's paternal emo- 
tion on this occaſion, Nor is he unſeen of Fin- 
„gal. Side-long he beheld his ſon. He beheld 
» him with burſting joy. He hid the big tear 
u with his locks, and turned amidſt his crouded 
» ſoul», The command, for that day, being 
given to Gaul, Fillan rushes amidſt the thickeſt 
of the foe, ſaves Gauls life, who is wound- 
ed by a random arrow, and diſtinguishes him- 
ſelf ſo in battle, that « the days of old return 
» on Fingal's mind, as he beholds the renown 
» of his ſon, As the ſun rejoices from the cloud, 
v over the tree his beams have raiſed , whilſt it 


v Shakes its lonely head on the heath, ſo joyful 


u is the king over Fillan „. Sedate however 
_and wiſe, he mixes the praiſe which he beſtows 
on him with ſome reprehenſion of his rashneſs,, 
My ſon, I ſaw thy deeds, and my ſoul was 
» glad. Thou art brave, fon of Clatho , but head- 
„long in the ſtrife, So did not Fingal advance, 


uv though he never feared a foe. Let thy peo- 
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„ple be a ridge behind thee; they are thy 
'» ſtrength in the field. Then shalt thou be long 
„ renowned , and behold hs tombs of 0 
nnn Nenn 
een ante day, the greateſt and the laſt of Fil- 
's life , the charge is committed to him of lead- 
_ on the hoſt to battle. Fingal's ſpeech to his 
troops on this occafion is full of noble ſentiment; 
and where he recommends his ſon to their care, 
extremely touching. A young beam is before 
„ you; few are his ſteps to war. They are few, 


» but he his valiant; defend my dark-haired ſon. 


„Bring him back with joy; hereafter he may ſtand 


» alone. His form is like his fathers ; his ſoul is 


„ a flame of their fire „. When the battle be- 
Eins, the poet puts forth his ſtrength to deſcribe 
the exploits of the young hero; who, at laſt en- 
countering and killing with his own hand Foldath 
the oppoſite general, atrains the pinnacle of glory. 


In whatfollows when the fate of Fillan is draw- 


Ing near, Oſſian, if any where, excells himſelf, 
Foldath being flain, and a general rout begun , 
there was no reſource left to the enemy but in the 
great Cathmor himſelf, who in this extremity de- 
ſcends from the hill, where, according to the cuſ- 
tom of thoſe princes, he ſurveyed the battle. Ob- 


ſerve how this critical event is wrought up by the 


poet. « Wide ſpreading over echoing Lubar, the 
» flight of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung fot- 
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+» dead. Fingal rejoiced over his ſon; = Blue-shiel- 
„ ded/Cathmor roſe. Son of Alpin, bring the 

„ harp! Give Fillan's praiſe to the wind; raiſe high 

» his praiſe in my hall, while yet he shines in 
„ war, Leave, blue- eyed Clatho ! leave thy halb! 

» behold that early beam of thine! The hoſt is 
» withered in its courſe. No farther look-it is 
„ dark—light trembling from the harp , ſtrike, 
-» virgins! ſtrike the ſound „„. The ſudden in- 
terruption, and ſuſpenſe of rhe narration on Cath - 


mor's riſing from his hill, the abrupt burſting into 


the praiſe of Fillan, and the paſſionnate apoſtrophe 
to his mother Clatho, are admirable efforts of poe- 
tical art, in order to intereſt us in Fillan's danger; 
and the whole is heightened by the immediately 
following ſimile, one of the moſt magnificent and 
ſublime that is to be met wich in any poet, and 
which, if it had been found in Homer, would have 
been the frequent ſubject of admiration to critics 
« Fillan is like a fpirit of heaven, that deſcends 
from the skirt of his blaſt. The troubled ocean 
» feels his ſteps, as he ſtrides from wave to Wave. 
„ His path kindles behind him; iſlands Shake 
„their heads on the heaving Teas, 7 
But the poer's art is not yet exhauſted,” The fall 
of this noble young warrior, or in Oſſian's ſtile, 
the extinction of this beam of heaven , could not 


be rendered too intereſting and affecting. Our at- 
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tention is naturally drawn towards Fingal. He be- 
holds from his hill the riſing of Cathmor , and the 
: danger of his ſon. But What shall he do? „ Shall 
„ Fingal riſe to his aid, and take the ſword of 
„ Luno? What then should become of thy fame, 
„ ſon of white - boſomed Clatho ? Turn not thine 
- '» eyes from Fingal, daughter of Iniftore ! I shall 
y not quench thy early beam. —No cloud of mine 
» Shall riſe, my ſon, upon thy ſoul of fire „. 
- Struggling between concern for the fame, and fear 
ſor the ſafety of his ſon, he witdraws from the 
fight of the engagement; and difpatches Oſſian in 
Haſte to the field, with this affectionate and de- 
licate injunction. « Father of Oſcar! „ addreſſing 
him by ka title which on this occaſion has the 
Higheſt propriety. Father of Oſcar! lift the 
„ ſpear; defend the young in arms. But conceal 
„ thy Reps from Fillan's eyes: He muſt not know 
» that I doubt his ſteel „. -Oflian arrived too 
late. But unwilling to deſcribe Fillan vanquiſhed, ; 
the poet ſuppreſſes all the circumſtances of the 
combat with Cathmor; and only shews us the 
dying hero. We ſee him animated to the end 
with the ſame martial and ardent ſpirit; breathing 
his laſt in bitter regret for being ſo early cut off 
from the field of glory. 4 Offian, lay me in that 
» hollow rock. Raiſe no ſtone above me; leaſt 
„one Should ask about my fame. I am fallen in 
the firſt of my fields; fallen vithout renown, 
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+ Let thy voice alone, ſend joy to my flying ſoul. | 


+» Why should the Bard know vhere dwells the 
» early-falſen Fillan „ + He who after tracing 
the circumſtances of this ſtory, shall deny that our 
Bard is poſſeſſed of high ſentiment and high art, 


muſt be ſtrangely prejudiced indeed. Let him 


read the ſtory of Pallas in Virgil, which is of a ſi- 
milar kind; and after all the praiſe he may juſtly 
beſtow on the elegant and finished deſcription of 


that amiable author, let him ſay , which of the twWo 


poets unfold moſt of the human ſoul. I wave 
inſiſting on any more of the particulars in Temoraʒ 
as my aim is rather to lead the reader into the 
genius and ſpirit of Offian's deen „ than to dwell 
on all his beauties. 
The judgment and art r in condetling 
works of ſuch length as Fingal and Temora, diſ- 
tinguish them from the other poems in this col- 
lection. The ſmaller pieces, however, contain par- 
ticular beauties no leſs eminent. They are hiſtori- 
cal poems, generally of the elegiac kind; and 
plainly diſcover themſelves to be the work of the 
ſame author. One conſiſtent face of manners is 
every where preſented to us; one ſpirit of poetry 
reigns: the maſterly hand of Oſſian appears through- 


out; the ſame rapid and animated ſtyle; the ſame 


ſtrong colouring of imagination, and the ſame 
glowing ſenſibility of heart. Beſides the unity 
Which belongs to the compotition of one man, 
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there is moreovera certain unity of ſubject which 
very happily connects all theſe poems. They form 
the poetical hiſtory of the age of Fingal. The fame 
race of heroes, whom we had met with in the 
greater poems, Cuchullin, Oſcar, Connal and 
Gaul return again upon the tage ; and Fingal him- 
"ſelf is always the principal figure, preſented on 
every occafion , with equal magnificence , nay 
-rifing upon us to the laſt. The circumftances of 


Oſian's old age and blindneſs , his ſurviving all 


his friends, and his relating their great exploits to 
Malvina, the ſpouſe or miftreſs of his beloved 
ſon Oſcar, furnish the fineſt poetical ſituations 
that fancy could deviſe for that tender pathetic 
Which reigns in Oſfian's poetry. 
On each of theſe poems, there might be room 
for ſeparate obſervations, with regard to the con- 
duct and diſpoſition of the incidents, as well as to 
"the beauty of the deſcriptions and'ſentiments.'Car- 
thon is a regular and higly finished piece. The 
main ſtory is very properly introduced by Cleſ- | 
ſammor's relation of the adventure of his youth; 
and this introduction is finely heightened by Fin- 
gal's ſong of mourning over Moina; in which Oſ- 
ſian, ever fond of doing honour to his father, has 
contrived to diftinguish him, for being an eminent 
poet, as well as warrior. Fingal's ſong upon this 
occaſion, when « his thouſand Bards leaned for- 
' » wards from their ſeats, to hear the voice of 
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» the King», is inferior to no paſſage in the whole 
book; and with great judgment put in his mouth, 

as the ſeriouſneſs, no lefs than the ſublimity of 

the ſtrain, is peculiarly ſuited to the Hero's cha- 


racter. In Darthula, are afſembled almoſt all the 


tender images that can touch the heart of man; 
friendship, love, the affections of parents, ſons, 
and brothers, the diſtreſs of the aged, and the 
unavailing bravery of the young. The beautiful 
addreſs to the moon, with which the poem opens, 
and the tranſition from thence to the ſubject, 
moſt happily prepare the mind for that train of 
affecting events that is to follow. The ſtory is 
regular, dramatic, intereſting to the laſt, He who 
can read it without emotion may congratulate 
himſelf, if he pleaſes, upon being completely ar- 
med againſt ſympathetic ſorrow. As Fingal had 
no occaſion of appearing in the action of this 
poem, Oſſian makes a very artful tranſition from 
his narration, to what was paſling in the halls 
of Selma. The found heard there on the ſtrings 
of his harp, the concern which Fingal shows 
on hearing it, and the invocation of the ghoſts 
of their fathers, to receive the Heroes falling 
in a diſtant land, are introduced with great beauty 
of imagination to increaſe the ſolemnity, and to 
diverſify the ſcenery of the poem. Hs 
Carric-thura is full of the moſt ſublime dignity; 
and has this advantage of being more chearful in 
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the ſubject, and more happy in the cataſtrophe 
than moſt of the other poems : Though tempered 
at the ſame time with epiſodes in that ſtrain of 
tender melancholy , which ſeems to have been 
the great delight of Oſſian and the Bards of his 
age. Lathmon is peculiarly diſtinguished, by high 
generoſity of ſentient. This is carried ſo far, 
particularly i in the refuſal of Gaul, on one ſide, to 
take the advantage of a ſleeping foe; and of La- 
thmon, on the other, to overpower by numbers 
the two young warriors, as to recall into one's 
mind the manners of Chivalry ; ſome reſſemblance 
to which may perhaps be ſuggeſted by other inci- 
dents in this collection of Poems. Chivalry, how= 
ever, took riſe in an age and country too remote 
from thoſe of Oſſian, to admit the ſuſpicion that 
che one could have borrowed any thing from 
the other. So far as Chivalry had any real exiſ- 
tence, the ſame military enthuſiaſm, which gave 
birth to it in the feudal times, might, in the days 
of Offian , that is, in the infancy of a riſing ſtate, 
through the operation of the ſame cauſe, very 
naturally produce effects of the ſame kind on the 
minds and manners of men. So far as Chivalry 
Was an ideal ſyſtem exiſting only in romance, it 
| will not be thought ſurpriſing, when we reflect 
on the account before given of the Celtic Bards, 
that this imaginary reſinement of heroic manners 
Should be found among them, as much, at leaſt, 
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1 among the Trobadores or ſtrolling Provencal 
| Bards, in the 1oth or 11th century; whoſe 
ſongs , it is ſaid, firſt gave riſe to thoſe romantic 
ideas of heroiſm, which for ſo long a time en- 
- chanted: Europe * Offian's heroes have all the 
gallantry and generofity of thoſe fabulous knights 
without their extravagance; and his love ſce- 
nes have native tenderneſs , without any mix- 
ture of thoſe forced and unnatural conceits 
which abound in the old romances. The adventu- 
res related by our poet which reſemble the moſt 
thoſe of romances, concern women who follow 
their lovers to war diſguiſed in the armour of 
men; and theſe are ſo managed as to produce, 
in the diſcovery , ſeveral of the moſt intereſting 
ſituations; one beautiful inftance of which may 
be ſeen in Carric-thura and ea in Calthon 
and Colmal. 88 
Oithona preſents a stem of a A na- 
ture. In the abſence of her lover Gaul, she had 
been carried off and ravished by 8 
Gaul diſcovers the place where she is kept con- 
cealed, and comes to revenge her. The meeting 
of the two lovers, the ſentiments and the beha- 
viour of Oithona on that occaſion, are deſcribed 
-with ſuch tender and exquiſite propriety, as does 
the greateſt honour both to the art and to the 
_ delicacy of our author: and would have been ad- 
wk Vid, Huetius de origine fabularum Romanenſum. 
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; mired in any poet of the moſt refined age. The 
conduct of Croma muſt ftrike every reader as re- 
markably judicious and beautiful. We are to be 
prepared for the death of Malvina, which is re- 
{lated in the ſucceeding poem. She is therefore 
introduced in perſon ; « she has heard a voice 
„ in a dream; she feels the fluttering of her 
V ſoul „; and in a moſt moving lamentation ad- 
dreſſed to her beloved Ofcar ; she fings her own _ 
death ſong. Nothing could be calculated with 
more art to ſooth and comfort her, than the 
ſtory which Offian relates. In the young and 
brave Fovargormo, another Oſcar is introduced; 
his praiſes are ſung; and the happineſs is ſet be- 
fore her of thoſe who die in their youth, « when 
„ their renown is around them; before the fee- 
-» ble behold them in e _ at their 
» trembling hands „. 1 

But no where does Oſſian's genius appear to 
greater advantage, than in Berrathon, which is 
reckoned the concluſion of his ſongs , Th laſt 
» ſound of the Voice of Cona ». 
| Qualis olor noto poſiturus littore vitam, 

Ingemit, et meſtis mulcens concentibus auras 
Præſago queritur - venientia funera cantu. | 

The whole train of ideas is admirably ſuited to 
the ſubject. Every thing is full of that inviſible 
World, into which the aged Bard believes him- 
ſelf now ready to enter, The airy hall of Fingal 
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preſents itſelf to his view; « he ſees the cloud 
„ that shall receive his ghoſt ; he beholds the 


-» miſt that shall form his robe when he appears 
„on his hill „; and all the natural objects around 
him ſeem to carry the preſages of death. « The 
-» thiſtle shakes its beard to the wind. The flower 
» hangs its heavy head-it ſeems to ſay, I am 
„ covered with the drops of heaven; the time 
v of my departure is near, and the blaſt that 


» Shall ſcatter my leaves ». Malvina's death is 


"hinted to him in the moſt delicate manner by 


the ſon of Alpin. His lamentation over her , 


her apotheoſis, or aſcent to the ' habitation of 
heroes, and the introduction to the ſtory which 
follows from the mention which Offian ſuppoſes 


the father of Malvina to make of him in the hall 
of Fingal, are all in the higheſt ſpirit of poetry. 
« And doſt thou remember Oſſian, O Toſcar ſon 
» of Comloch? The battles of our youth were 
„ many; our ſwords went together to the field „. 
— Nothing could be more proper than to end 
his ſongs with recording an exploit of the father 
of that Malvina, of whom his heart was now ſo 
full; and who, from firft to laſt, had been ſuch 
a favourite object throughout all his poems. 
The ſcene of moſt of Offians poems is laid in 
Scotland, or in the coaft of Ireland oppoſite to 
the territories of Fingal. When the ſcene is in 
Ireland, we perceive no change of manners from 


— 
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. thoſe of Offian's native country. For as Ireland 


was undoubtedly peopled with Celtic tribes, the 
language, cuſtoms, and religion of both nations 


were the ſame. They had been ſeparated from 
one another by migration, only a few genera- 


tions, as it Should ſeem , before our poets age; 
and they ſtill maintained a cloſe and frequent 


intercourſe. But when the poet relates the expe- 
ditions of any of his heroes to the Scandinavian 


coaſt, or to the iſlands of Orkney, which were 
then part of the Scandinavian territory, as he 


does in Carric-thura , Sulmalla of Lumon, and 


. Cathloda , the caſe is quitte altered. Thoſe coun- 


tries were inhabited by nations of the Teutonic 


deſcent, ho in their manners and religious rites 


differed widely from the Celtz ; and it is curious 


and remarkable, to find this difference clearly 
pointed out in the poems of Offian. His deſcrip- 


tions bear the native marks of one who, was 


preſent in the expeditions which he relates, and 


who deſcribes what he had ſeen with his own 
eyes. No ſooner are we carried to Lochlin, or 
the iſlands of Iniſtore, than we perceive that 


we are in a foreign region. New objects begin 


to appear. We meet every where with the ſtones 
and circles of Loda, that is, Odin, the great 
Scandinavian deity. We meet with the divina- 
tion and inchantments, for which it is well 
Known thoſe northern nations were early fa- 
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mous. « There, mixed with the murmur of wa- 
„ters, roſe the voice of aged men, who called 
» the forms of night to aid them in their war » 
whilſt the Caledonian chiefs who affiſted them, 
are deſcribed as ftanding at a diſtance, heedleſs 
of their rites. That ferocity of manners which 
diſtinguished thoſe nations, alſo becomes conſ- 
picuous. In the combats of their chiefs there 
is a peculiar ſavageneſs; even their women are 
bloody and fierce. The ſpirit, and the very 
ideas of Regner Lodbrog, that northern Scalder 
whom 'I formerly quoted, occur to us again. 
4 The hawks », Oſſian makes one of the Scan- 
dinavian chiefs ſay, « rush from all their winds ; 
„they are wont to trace my courſe. — We re- 
„ joiced three days above the dead, and called 
» the hawks of heaven. They came from all 
„ their winds, to feaſt on the foes of Annir „„ 
Diſmiſſing now the feparate confideration of 
any of our author's works , I proceed to make 
ſome obſervations on his manner of writing * 
under the general heads of 3 3 „ 
and Sentiment. 
A poet of original genius is always diſtingui- 
shed by his talent for deſcription *. A ſecond. 
rate writer diſcerns OY new or peculiar | in 


» See the rules of poetical deſcription —— Wlufrared 
by lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticiſm, vol. ill, chap. 21. 
Of narration and deſcription, © O 
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the object he means todeſcribe. His conceptions. 
of it are vague and looſe ; his expreſſions feeble ; 
and of courſe the object is preſented to us in- 
diſtinctly and as through a cloud. But a true poet 
makes us imagine that we ſee it before our eyes: 
he catches the diſtinguishing features; he gives 
it the colours of life and reality; he places it 
in ſuch a light that a painter could copy after 
him. This happy talent is chiefly owing to a li- 
vely imagination, which firſt receives a ſtrong 
impreſſion of the object; and then, by a proper 
ſelection of capital pictureſque circumſtances em- 
ployed in deſcribing it, tranſmits that impreſſion 
in its full force to the imaginations of others. 
That Oſſian poſſeſſes this deſcriptive power in 
a high degree, we have a clear proof from the 
effect which his deſcriptions produce upon the 
imaginations of thoſe who read him with any 
degree of attention and taſte. Few poets are more 
intereſting. We contract an intimate acquaintance 
with his principal heroes. The characters, the 
manners, the face of the country become fami- 
liar; we even think we could draw the figure 
of his ghoſts: In a word, whilſt reading him, 
we are, tranſported as into a new region, and 
dwell among his objects, as if they were all real. 
It were eaſy to point out ſeveral inſtances of 
exquiſite painting in the works of our author. 
Such, for inſtance, as the ſcenery with which 
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Temora opens, and the attitude in which Cair- 
bar is there preſented to us; the deſcription 
of the young prince Cormac, in the ſame book ;. 
and the ruins of Balclutha in Carthon. « I have 
» ſeen the walls of Balclutha, but they were 
» deſolate. The fire. had reſounded in the halls ;, 
» and the voice of the people is heard no more. 
» The ſtream of Clutha was removed from its 
» place by the fall of the walls. The thiſtle 
» Shook there its lonely head. The moſs. whiſtled 
„ to the wind, The fox looked out from the 
„windows. The rank graſs of the wall waved 
» round. his head. Deſolate is the dwelling; of 
» Moina; ſilence is in the houſe of her fathers». 
Nothing alſo can be more natural and lively than 
the manner in which Carthon afterwards. deſ- 
eribes how the conflagration of his city affected 
him, when a child: Have I not ſeen the fallen 
„ Balclutha? And shall I feaſt with Comhalsſon 2. 
„Comhal! Who threw his fire in the midſt of 
» my father's hall ! I was young, and knew not 
» the cauſe-why the virgins wept. The columns 
» of ſmoke pleaſed. mine eye, when they roſe 
„above my walls: I often; looked back. with: 
„ gladneſs, when my friends fled above the hills 
„But when the years of my youth came on, 
» I beheld the moſs of my fallen walls. My figh- 
» aroſe with the morning; and my tears deſcen - 
„ ded with night. Shall I not fight, 1 ſaid: to 
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» my ſoul, againſt the children of my foes? | 
+ And I will fight, O Bard! I feel the ftrength 
» of my ſoul „. In the ſame poem, the aſſem- 
bling of the chiefs round Fingal , who had been 
warned of ſome impending danger-by the appea- 


_ rance of a prodigy, is deſcribed with ſo many 
pictureſque circumſtances, that one imagines hims 


Felf preſent in the aſſembly. „The king alone 
» beheld the terrible ſight, and he foreſaw the 
„death of his people. He came in ſilence to his 


„ hall, and took his father's ſpear ; the mail 


» rattled on his breaſt, The heroes roſe around. 
„They looked in filence on each other, mar- 


_ - » king the eyes of Fingal. They ſaw the battle 


„in his face. A thouſand shields are placed at 


s once on their arms; and they drew a thou- 
„ w ſand ſwords. The hall of Selma brightened 


„ around. The clang of arms aſcends. The grey 
„ dogs howl in their place. No word is among 


„the mighty chiefs. Each marked the eyes of 


„the King; and half aſſumed his ſpear », 


It has been objected to Oſſian, that his deſcrip- 


tions of military actions are imperfect, and much 


leſs diverſified by circumſtances than thoſe of Ho- 


mer. This is in ſome meaſure true. The amaz- 


ing fertility of Homer's invention is no where 


ſo much - diſplayed, as in the incidents of his 


bottles, and in the little hiſtory pieces he gives 


of the perſons ſlain, Nor indeed, with regard 
to 
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o tlie talent of 1 deſeription, can | too much be 


ſaid in praiſe of Homer, Every ching is alive in 


his writings. The colours with Which he paints 
are thoſe of nature. But Oſſian's genius was of a 
different kind from Homer's. It led him to hurry 
towards grand objects rather than to amuſe him- 


ſelf with particulars of leſs importance. He could 
dwell on the death of a favorite hero: but that 
of a private man ſeldom ſtopped his rapid courſe. 


Homer's genius was more comprehenſive than 
Offian's. It included a wider circle of objects; and 
could work up any incident into deſcription. 


 Offian's was more limited; but the region 


within which it chiefly exerted itſelf was the 
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We muſt not n e , 8 Ofrar's 
battles conſiſt only of general indiſtinct deſcription. 
Such beautiful incidents are ſometimes introdu- 


ceds, and the circumſtances of the perſons ſlain ſo 


much diverſified,” as show that he could have 


embellished his military ſcenes with an abundant 


variety of particulars, if his genius had led him 
to dwell upon them. One man is ſtretched in 


» the duſt of his native land; he fell; where of- 


„ten he had ſpread the feaſt, and often raiſed the 


voice of the harp». The maid of Iniſtore is intro 


duced, in a moving apoſtrophe, as weeping for an- 


other; and a third, «as, rolled in the duſt, he 
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n lifted his faint eyes to the king , is remember- 
ed and mourned: by Fingal as the friend of Agan- 
one who is flain by night, is heard « hiſſing on 
„ the half extinguished oak », which had been 
kindled for grving- light. Another, climbing a 
tree to eſcape from his foe, is pierced by his 
ſpear from behind ; „ shrieking , panting he fell, 
» whitſt moſs and withered branches purſue his 
» fall, and ftrew the blue arms of Gaul ». Ne- 
ver was a finer picture drawn of the ardour of 
two youthful warriors than the following: « 1 
„ ſaw Gaul in his armour, and my ſoul was mixed 
» with his: For the fire of the battle was in his 
» eyes ; he looked to the foe with joy. We ſpoke 
„ the words of friendship in ſecret ; and the light- 
„ning of our ſwords poured together. We 
„drew them behind the wood, and tried the 

» ſtrength of our arms on the empty air n. 
Oſſian is alvays conciſe in his deſcriptions, 
which adds much to their beauty and force. For 
it is a great miſtake to imagine, that a crowd of 
particulars, or a very full and extended ſtyle, is of 
advantage to deſcription. On the contrary, ſuch 
a diffuſe manner for the moſt part weakens it. 
Any one redundant circumſtance is a nuiſance. It 
encumbers and loads the fancy, and renders the 
main image indiſtinct. . Obſtat „, as Quintilian 
fays with regard toftyle , a quicijuid non adjuvat „. 
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To be conciſe in deſcription. is one thing; and to 
be general, is another. No deſcription that reſts 


in generals can poſſibly be good; it can convey 


no lively idea; for it is of particulars only that 
we have a diftint conception. But at the ſame 
time , no ſtrong imagination dwells long upon 
any one particular; or heaps together a maſs of 


trivial ones. By the happy choice of fome one, 
or of a few that are the moſt ſtriking , it preſents 


the image more compleat., Shows us more at one 
glance, than a feeble imagination is avle to do, by, 
turning its object round and round into a variety 


of lights. Tacitus is of all proſe writers the moſt 
conciſe. He has even a degree of abrupteneſs 


reſembling our author: Yet no writer is more 
eminent for lively deſcription. When Fingal , 
after having conquered the haughty Swaran, 
propoſes. to. diſmiſs him with honour : «Raiſe to- 


„ morrow. thy white ſails to the wind, thou 


» brother of Agandecca »] he conveys, by 


thus addreſſing his enemy, a fironger impreſ- 


Gon of the emotions then paſſing within his mind . 
than if whole patagraphs had been ſpent in deſ- 


cribing the conflict between reſentment againſt | 


Swaran and the tender remembrance of his an- 
cient love. No amplification is needed to give us 


the moſt full idea of a hardy veteran, after the 


few following words: « His shield is marked with 
». the trokes of battle; his red eye deſpiſes dan · 
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ger ». When Ofcar, left alone, was ſurroun« 
ded by foes, « he ſtood „, it is ſaid, „growing 


„in his place, like the flood of the narrow va- 


„ le ; a happy repreſentation of one, who, 
by daring intrepidity in the midſt of danger, 
ſeems to increaſe in his appearance, and becomes 
more formidable every moment, like the ſudden 

riſing of the torrent hemmed in by the valley. 

And a whole crowd of ideas, concerning the cir- 

cumſtances of domeſlic ſorrow occaſioned by a 
young warrior's firſt going forth to battle, is pou- 

red upon the mind by theſe words; « Calmar lea- 

» ned on his father's ſpear ; that ſpear which he 

» brought from Lara's hall, ns ** n of his 

„ mother was ſad . 

The conciſeneſs of Offian's deteriptiom is has 
more proper on account of his ſubjects. Deſcrip- 


tions of gay and ſmiling ſcenes may, without 
any diſadvantage, be amplified and prolonged. 


Force is not the predominant quality expected in 


theſe. The deſcription may be weakened hy be- 
ing diffuſe, yet notwithſtanding , may be beauti- 
ful till. Whereas , with reſpect to grand, ſolemn 


and pathetic ſubjects, which are Offian's chief 
field, the caſe is very different. In theſe energy 
is above all things required. The imagination 
muſt be ſeized at once, or not at all; and is far 


more deeply imprefſed by one ſtrong and ardent 


image, than by the anxious minuteneſs of labou · 
red illuſtration. 


"— 
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- But Offian's genius, though chiefly turned to- 
wards the ſublime and pathetic , was not confined 
to it: In ſubjeQs alſo of grace an delicacy, he; 
diſcovers the hand of a maſter. Take for an ex- 
ample the following elegant deſcription of Agan» 
decca, wherein the tenderneſs of Tibullus ſeems | 
united with the majeſty of Virgil. The Daugh> 
„ter of the ſnow overheard, and left the hall of 
v her ſecret ſigh. She came in all her beauty; 
„ like the moon from the cloud of the Eaſt. Love- 
» lineſs was around her as light, Her ſteps were 
» like the muſic of ſongs, She ſaw the youth 
» and loved him. He was the ſtolen ſigh of her 
» ſoul. Her blue eyes rolled on him iniſecree; 
» And she bleſt the chief of Morven „. Several 
other inſtances might be produced of the feelings 
of love and friendship painted by our author with 
a moſt natural and happy delicao x.. 
The fimplicity of Oſſian's manner adds great 
beauty to his deſcriptions, and indeed to his whole 
Poetry. We meet with no affected ornaments; no 
forced refinement; no marks either in ſtyle or 
thought of a ſtudied endeavour to shine and ſpar- 
kle. Oſſian appears every where to be promp- 
ted by his feelings; and to ſpeak from the abun- 
dance of his heart, I remember no more than one 
inſtance of what can be called quaint thought in 
this whole collection of his works. It is in the 


-xfirſt book: of Fingal, Where, from the tombs. of 
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two lovers, two lonely yews are mentioned to 
have ſprung, « whoſe: branches wished to meet 
„ on high „. This ſympathy of the trees with 
the lovers, may be reckoned to border on an 


Italian conceit; and it is ſomewhat curious to 


find this fingle e eee gy of wit in our 
The « joy of grief» , i is one Oſſian's remark- 


able expreſſions, ſeveral times repeated. If any 
one shall think that it needs to be juſtified by a 


| Precedent, he may find it twice uſed by Homer; 


in the Iliad , when Achilles is viſited by the ghoſt 
of Patroclus ; and in the Odyfley , when Ulyfles 
meets his mother in the shades. On both theſe oc- 


_ <afions, the heroes, melted with tenderneſs, lament 


their not having it in their power to throw their 
arms round the ghoſt, « that we might », ſay they, 
in a mutual embrace, enjoy the delighr of grief. 


Ro | — xpvep919 reraprouohs 72 5. 

Zut in truth the expreſſion ſtands in need of no 
G for it is a natural aud 
Juſt expreſſion; and conveys a clear idea of that 
gratification , which a virtuous heart often feels in 
the indulgence of a tender melancholy. Offian 
makes a very proper diſtinction between this 
gratification, and the deſtructive effect of over- 
Powering grief. There is a joy in {As when 
by oel. 11. art, Iliad 23. 8. 
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„ peace dwells in the breaſts of the ſad. But 
» ſorrow waſtes the mournful , O daughter of 
» Toſcar, and their days are few „. To.«. give 
» the joy of grief „, generally fignifies to-raiſe 
the ſtrain of ſoft and grave muſick; and finely - 
characteriſes the taſte of Oſſian's age and country. 
In thoſe days, when the ſongs of Bards were 
the great delight of heroes, the tragie muſe was 
held in chief honour; gallant actions, and vir- 
tuous ſufferings, were the choſen theme; prefe · 
rably to that light and rrifling ſtrain of poetry 
and muſic, which promotes light and triſſing 
manners, and ſerves to emaſculate the mind. 
„Strike the harp in my hall „, ſaid the great 
Fingal , in the midſt of youth and victory, „ Strike - 
, » the harp in my hall, and let Fingal hear the ſong, 
» Pleaſant is the joy of grief! It is like the shower 
» of ſpring, when it ſoſtens the branch of the 
„ oak; and the young leaf lifts its green head, 
» Sing on, O ene we . 0 
N 7 
Perſonal epithers have been - dais uſed 9 41 
the poets of the moſt ancient ages; and when well 
choſen , not general and unmeaning, they contri» 
bute nor a little to render the ſtyle deſcriptive and 
animated. Beſides epithets founded on bodily dif- 
tinctions, akin to many of Homer's, we find in Of. 
ſian ſeveral which are remarkably beautiful and 
poetical, Such as, Oſcar of the future fights; Fins 
E 4 
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gal ofthe mildeſt look, Carril of other times, the 
mildly: blushing Evirallin; Bragela, the lonely 
ſun-beam NN 3 Quldes „the on of the 
| Bur of all he ornaments explored. in 1 
tive poetry, compariſons or fimiles are the moſt 
ſplendid. Theſe chiefly form what is called the 
imagery” of a poem: And as they abound ſo much 
in the works of Oſſian, and are commonly among 
the favourite paſſages of all poets, it may be ex- 
pected that I should be e dae in = 


-xemarks upon them. 


A poetical ſimile $7 Fa ſuppoſes two Fil 
1 together, between which there is ſome 
near relation or connection in the fancy. What 
that relation ought to be, cannot be preciſely de- 
ined. For various, almoſt numberleſs, are the 
analogies formed among objects, by a ſpri ghrly 
imagination. The relation of actual fimilitude , 


vr likeneſs of appearance, is far from being the 


only foundation of poetical compariſon. Some- 
times a reſemblance in the effect produced by two 
objects, is made the connecting principle: Some- 
times a reſſemblance in one diſtinguishing property 
or circumſtance. Very often two objects are 
brought together ina ſimile, though they reſemble 
one another, ſtrictly ſpeaking , in nothing, only 
Secauſe they raiſe in the mind a train of ſimilar, 


und what may be called, concordant ideas; ſo that 
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che remembrance of the on e, when recalled, ſer- 


ves to quicken and heighten the impreſſion made 
by the other. Thus, to give an inſtance from our 
poet, the pleaſure with which an old man looks 
hack on the exploits of his youth, has certainly 
no direct reſemblance to the beauty of a ſine 
- evening ; farther than that both agree in produ- 
eing a certain calm, placid joy. Vet Oſſian has 
founded upon this, one of the moſt beautiful 
. compariſons that is to be met with in any poet. 
Wilt thou not liſten, ſon of the rock, to the ſong 
„ of Oſſian? My foul is full of other times; the 
-» joy of my youth returns. Thus, the ſun appears 
„ in the weſt, after the ſteps of his brightneſs 
„ have moved behind a ſtorm. The green hills 
„ lift their dewy heads. The blue ſtreams rejoice 
„ in the vale. The aged hero comes forth on his 
ſtaff; and his grey hair glitters in the beam ». | 
Ne ver was there a finer group of objects. It raiſes a 
ſtrong conception of the old man's joy and elation 
of heart, by diſplayiag a ſcene, which produ- 
ces in every ſpectator a correſponding train of 
pleaſing emotions; the declining ſun looking 
forth in his brightneſs after a ſtorm; the chearful 
face of all nature; and the ſtill life finely animated 
by the circumſtance of the aged hero, with his ſtaff 
and his grey locks; a circumſtance both extremely 
pictureſque in itſelf, and peculiarly ſuited to the 
main object of the compariſon, Such analogies 
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- and affociations of ideas as theſe, are highly plez- 
Ang to the fancy. They give opportunity for in- 
troducing many a fine poetical picture. They di- 
verſify the ſcene; they aggrandize the ſubject; 
they keep the imagination awake and ſprightly. 
For as the judgment is principally exerciſed in 
diſtinguishing objects, and remarking the diffe- 
rences among thoſe which ſeem like; ſo the higheſt 
- amuſement of the imagination is to trace likeneſſes 
and agreements among thoſe which ſeem different. 
The principal rules which reſpect poetical com- 
Pariſons are, that they be introduced on proper 
occaſions , when the mind is diſpoſed to relish - 
them; and not in the midſt of ſome ſevere and 
- agitating paſſion, which cannot admit this play 
of fancy; that they be founded on a reſemblance 
neither too near and obvious, ſo as to give little 
amufement to the imagination in tracing it, nor 
too faint and remote, ſo as to be apprehended 
with difficulty ; that they ſerve either to illuſ - 
trate the principal object, and to render the con- 
ception of it more clear and diſtinct; or at leaſt, 
enn 
ciation of images . 
Every country has day putting to itſelf 
and the imagery of'a good poet will exhibit it. 
For as he copies after nature, his alluſions will 
of courſe de taken from thoſe 'objeAs which he 
* See Elements of Criticiſm , ch. 19. vol. 3. 
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Tees around him, and which have often ſtruck 
His fancy. For this reaſon, in order to judge 
of the propriety of poetical imagery, we ought 
to be, in ſome meaſure, acquainted. with the 
natural hiſtory of the country where the ſcene 
of the poem is laid. The introduction of foreign 
images betrays a poet, copying not from nature, 
but from other writers. Hence ſo many Lions, 
und Tygers, and Eagles and Serpents, which 
we meet with in the ſimiles of modern poets; 
as if theſe animals had acquired ſome right to 
a place in poetical compariſons for ever, becaufe 
employed by ancient authors. They employed 
them with propriety , as objects generally known 
in their country; but they are -abſurdly-uſed 
for illuftration by us, who know them only 
ſecond hand, or by defcriptionm. To moRt rea- 
ders of modern poetry, it were more to the 
purpoſe to deſcribe Bions or Tygers by fimiles 
taken from men; than to compare men to Lions. 
Offian is very correct in this particular. His ima 
gery is, without exception, copied from that 
face of nature, which he ſaw before his eyes; 
and by conſequence may be expected to be lively. 
We meet with no Grecian or Italian ſcenery; 
but with the miſts, and clouds, . 
a northern mountainous region 
No poet abounds more in ſimiles n 
There are in this -colleQion as many , at leaſt j 
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as in the whole Iliad and Odyfley of Homer. 1 
um indeed inclined to think, that the works of 
both poets are too much crowded with them. 
Similes are ſparkling ornaments; and like all 
things that ſparkle, are apt to dazzle and tire 
us by their luſtre. But if Oſſian's ſimiles be too 
frequent, they have . this. advantage of being 
commonly: shorther than Homer's ; they inter- 
-rupt his narration leſs; he juſt glances aſide to 
Nome: reſembling object, and inſtantly returns 
to his farmer track. Homer's familes include a 
wider range of objects. But in return, Oſſian's 
are, without exception, taken from objects of 
dignity, which cannot be ſaid for all thoſe which 
Homer employs. The Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars Clouds and Meteors, Lightning and Thun- 
der, Seas and Whales, Rivers, Torrents, Winds, 
Ace, Rain Snow, Dews , Mift , Fire and Smoke, 
Trees and Foreſts, Heath and Graſs and Flowers, 
Kocks and Mountains, Muſic and Songs, Light 
_ and. Darkneſs, Spirits and Ghoſts; theſe form 
che circle, within which Oſſian's compariſons 
generally run. Some, not many, are taken from 
the Deer, and the Mountain Bee; and a very 
known. Homer has diverſified. his imagery 
by many more alluſions to the animal world; 
0 Lions, Bulls, Goats, Herds of Cattle, Ser- 
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pents, Inſects; and to the various occupations 
of rural and paſtoral life, Oſſian's defect in this 
article, is plainly owing to the deſert, unculti- 
vated ſtate of his country, which ſuggeſted. to 
him few images beyond natural inanimate ob- 
jects, in their rudeſt form. The birds and ani- 
mals of the country were probably not nume- 
rous; and his acquaintance with them was ſlender, 
a8 * en were little ſubjected to the uſes of man. 7 
The great objection made to Oſſian's imagery, 

Is its uniformity , and the too frequent repetition 
of the ſame compariſons. In a work ſo thick ſowa 
with ſimiles, one could not but expect to find 
images of the ſame kind ſometimes ſuggeſted to 
the poet by reſembling objects; eſpecially to a 
poet like Oſſian, who wrote from the immediate 
impulſe of poetical enthuſiaſm, and without much 
preparation of ſtudy or labour. Fertile as Ho- 
mer's imagination is acknowledged to be, Who 
does not know. often his Lions and Bulls and 
Flocks of Sheep, recur with little or no varia- 
tion; nay, ſometimes in the very ſame words? 
The objection made to Oſſian is, however, foun- 
ded, in a great meaſure, upon a miſtake, It has 
been ſuppoſed by inattentive readers, that whe- 
rever the Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder, 


returns in a ſimile, it is the ſame ſimile, and 
the ſame Moors „ or Cloud, or Thunder » Which 
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The object, whence they are taken, is indeed 
in ſubſtance the ſame z but the image is new; 
for the appearance of the object is changed, it is 
preſented to the fancy in another attitude; and 
cloathed with new circumftances, to make it 
ſuit the different illuflration for which it is em- 
ployed. In this, lies Offian's great art; in ſo happily 
varying the form of the few natural appearan- 
ces with which he was acquainted, as to make 
them correſpond to a great many different ob- 
Let us take for one inſtance the Moon, which 
is very frequently introduced into his compart- 
ſons; as in northern climates, where the nights 
are long, the Moon is a greater object of atten- 
tion, than in the climate of Homer; and let us 
view how much our poet has diverſified its ap- 
pearance. The shield of a warrior is like « the 
„ darkened moon when it moves a dun circle 
» through the heavens ». The face of a ghoſt, 
wan and pale, is like « the beam of the ſetting 
„ moon ». And a different appearance of a 
ghoſt, thin and indiſtinct, is like « the new moon 
» ſeen through the gathered miſt, when the sky 
„ pours down its flaky ſnow , and the world is 
» filent and dark»; or in a different form ſtill, 
it is like « the watry beam of the moon, when 
n it rushes from between two clouds, and the 


e 
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midnight shower is on the field „. A very 
oppoſite uſe is made of the moon in the deſcrip- 

tion of Agandecca: « She came in all her beau- 
» ty, like the moon from the cloud of the Eaſt . 
Hope, ſucceeded by diſappointment, is jo 
» riſing on her face, and ſorrow returning again, 
„ like a thin cloud on the moon». But when 
Swaran, after his defeat, is cheared by Fingal's 


. generoſity , His face brightened like the full ; 


» moon of heaven, when the clouds vanish 
„ away, and leave her calm and broad in the 
„ midft of the sky ». Venvela is „ bright as 
„ the moon, when it trembles o'er the weſtern 
„ wave „»; but the ſoul of guilty Uthal s 
« dark as the troubled face of the moon, when 
'» it foretels the ſtorm ». And by a very fan- 
eiful and uncommon alluſion, it is ſaid of Cor- 
mac, who was to die in his early years, Nor 
„long shalt thou lift the ſpear , mildly shining 
„ beam of youth! Death ſtands dim behind thee, 
” mm,, 
» growing light », | 
Another inſtance of the ſame nature may bb 
taken from miſt , which, as being a very fami- 
liar appearance in the country of Oſſian, he ap- 
plies to a variety of purpoſes, and purſnes 
through a great many forms. Sometimes, which | 
one would hardly expect, he employs. it to 
heighten the appearance of a beautiful object. 
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The hair of Morna is «like the miſt of Cromla, 
„ When it curls on the rock, and shines to the 
-» beam of the weſt „. The ſong comes with its 
„ muſick to melt and pleaſe the ear. It is like ſoft 
miſt, that rifing from a lake pours on the ſilent va- 
„ le. The green flowers are filled with dew. The 
„ fun returns in its ſtrength, and the miſt is go- 
„ ne .- But, for the moſt part, miſt is employed as 
a ſimilitude of ſome diſagreeable or terrible object. 
The ſoul of Nathos was ſad, like the ſun in 
„ the day of miſt; when his face is watery and 
„ dim». The darkneſs of old age comes like a 
« the miſt of the deſert». The face of a ghoſt 
is pale as the miſt of Cromla „. The gloom 
* of battle is rolled along, as miſt that is poured 
„ on the valley, when ſtorms invade the filent 
n ſun-Shine of heaven ». Fame ſuddenly depar- 
ting, is likened to « mift' that flies a 58 


* There is a 8 propriety in this . 
Tt is intended to explain the effect of ſoft and mournful 
muſick. Armin appears diſturbed ar a performance of this 
kind. Carmor ſays to him, « Why burſts the ſigh of 
» Armin ? Is there a cauſe to mourn ? The ſong comes 
„ with its muſick to melt and pleaſe the ear, It is like ſofe 
„ miſt, &c. „that is, ſuch mournful ſongs have a happy 
eſſect to ſoften the heart, and to improve it by tender 
emotions, as the moiſture of the miſt refreshes and nou- 
rishes the flowers; whilſt the ſadneſs they occaſion is only 
. tranſient, and ſoon diſpelled by the ſucceeding occupations 
| een n: be 4 
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the ruſtling wind of the vale », A ghoſt, 


Nowly vanishing, to « miſt that melts by degrees 
„ on the ſunny hill „. Cairbar, after his trea- 
cherous aſſaſſination of Oſcar, is compared to a 
peſtilential fog. « I love a foe like Cathmor „, 
ſays Fingal , « his ſoul is great; his arm is ſtrong; 
+» his battles are full of fame. But the little foul _ 
+ is like a vapour that hovers round the marshy 
„ lake. It never riſes on the green hill, leſt the : 


» winds meet it there, Its dwelling is in the cave; 


» and it ſends forth the dart of death „. This 


is a ſimile highly finished. But there is another 


_ which is ſtill more ſtriking, founded alſo on miſt; 


in the 4th book of Temora. Two faQtious chiefs 


are contending ; Cathmor the king interpoſes, 
rebukes and filences them, The poet intends to 


give us the higheſt idea of Cathmor's ſuperiority; 


and moſt effectually accomplishes his intention 
by the following happy image. They ſunk from 


» the king on either ſide; like two columns of 


» morning miſt, when the ſun riſes berween 
+» them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is their 


» rolling on either fide ; each towards its reedy 
„pool u. Theſe inſtances may ſufficiently Shew 
with what richneſs of imagination Oſſian's com- 


pariſons abound, and at the ſame. time, with 
What propriety of judgment they are employed. If 


his field was narrow, it muſt be admitted to have 
been as well cultivated as its extent would allow. 
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As it is uſual to judge of poets from a com- 
pariſon of their ſimiles more than of other paſ- 
ages, it will perhaps be agreable to the reader, 
to ſee how Homer and Oſſian have conducted 
ſome images of the ſame kind. This might be 
Shewn in many inſtances. For as the great ob- 
jeQs of nature are common to the poets of all 
nations, and make the general ftore-houfe of all 
imagery, the ground work of their comparifons 
muſt of courſe be frequently the fame. I shall 
ſelect only a few of the moſt conſiderable from 
both poets. M. Pope's tranſlation of Homer can 
be of no uſe to us here. The parallel is alto-- 
gether unfair between proſe, and the impoſing 
harmony of flowing numbers. It is only by view- 
ing Homer in the ſimplicity of a proſe tranſ- 
| tation, that we can form any compariſon Ry eng 
he. ewe- Burds, n 
The shock of rwo encountering armies , the 
noiſe and the tumult of battle, afford one of the 
moſt grand and awful ſubjects of deſcription ; on 
which all Epic poets have exerted their ſtrength. 
Let us firſt hear Homer. The following defcrip- 
tion is a favourite one, for we find it twice repea- 
ted in the ſame words x. When now the conflic- 
v ting hoſts joined in the field of battle, then 
„ were mutually oppoſed shields, and ſwords, 
44 and the ſtrength of armed men, The holly bus 
© Niad iy, 446. and Iliad viii, 60. 
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v klers were dashed againſt each other. The uni- 
„ verſal tumult roſe. There were mingled the 
„ triumphant shouts and the dying groans of the 
» 'vidors. and the vanquished. The earth ſtreamed 
„ with blood. As when winter torrents, rushing 
» from the mountains, pour into a narrow valley, 


„ their violent waters. They iſſue from a thou- 


» ſand ſprings, and mix in the hollowed channel, 
* The diſtant shepherd hears on the mountain, 
„ their roar from afar, Such was the terror and 
„ the shout of the engaging armies», In another 
paſſage, the poet, much in the manner of Oſſian, 
heaps fimile on ſimile, to expreſs the vaſtneſs of 
the idea, with which his imagination ſeems to la- 
bour. With a mighty shout the hoſts engage. 
„ Not ſo loud roars the wave of ocean, when 
„ driven againſt the shore by the whole force of 
„ the boiſterous north; nat ſo loud in the woods 
-» of the mountain, the noiſe of the flame, when 


» riſing in its fury to conſume the foreſt; not ſo 


„ loud the wind among the lofty oaks , when the 
+» wrath of the ftorm rages; as was the elamour 


„ of the Greeks and Trojans , when, roaring ter- 


„ rible, they rushed againſt each other x „, 


To theſe deſcriptions and fimiles , we may op: 


poſe the following from Oſſian, and leave che 
reader to judge between them. He will find images 


1 ine 1 eee | 
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rended ; but thrown forth with a glowing rapidity 
which characteriſes our poet. « As autumn's dark 
» ſtorms: pour from two echoing hills, towards 
„ each other, approached che heroes. As two 
„dark ſtreams from high rocks meet, and mix, 
„ and roar on the plain; loud, rough, and dark 
„ in battle, meet Lochlin and Inisfail. Chief mix- 
» ed his ſtrokes with chief; and man with man. 
Steel clanging, ſounded on ſteel. Helmets are 
» cleft on high; blood burſts and ſmoaks around. 
„ As the troubled noiſe of the ocean; when roll 
„ the waves on high; as the laſt peal of the thun- 
» der of heaven, ſuch is the noiſe of battle. 
„As roll a thouſand waves to the rock, ſo Swa- 
# ran's hoſt came on; as meets a rock a thouſand 
„ waves, ſo Inisfail met Swaran. Death raiſes all 
„ his voices around, and mixes with the ſound 
'» of shields.—The field echves from wing to wing, 
'» as a hundred hammers that riſe by turns on the 
red ſon of the furnace. = As a hundred winds 
„ on Morven; as the ſtreams of a hundred hills; 
„ as clouds fly ſucceſſive over heaven; or as 
„ the dark ocean affaults the shore of the de- 
-» fart; ſo roaring, ſo vaſt, ſo terrible, the armies 
„mixed on Lena's'echoing heath „. In ſeveral 
of theſe images, there is a remarkable ſimilarity 
to Homer's; but what follows is ſuperior to any 
compariſon that Homer uſes on this ſubject. « The 
v groan of the * ſpread over "as 3 it 


» 
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„ was like the thunder of night, when the cloud 
„ burſts on Cona; and a thouſand ghoſts shriek at 


» once on the hollow wind „. Never was an 
image of more awful ſublimity n e der 


ten the terror of battle. 


Both poets compare the — of an any 
approaching , to the gathering of dark clouds. 


As when a shepherd » , ſays Homer, & beholds 


v from the rock a cloud borne. along the fea by 


the weſtern wind; black as pitch it appears from 
» afar, ſailing over the ocean, and carrying the 


„ dreadful ftorm. He shrinks at the ſight, and 
n drives his flock into the cave: Such, under the 
„ Ajaces , moved on, the dark, the thickened 
„ phalanx to the war #».— « They came, » ſays 
Oſſian, « over the deſert like ſtormy clouds, 
„when the winds roll them over the heath; their 
„ edges are tinged with lightning; and the e« 


„ choing groves foreſee the ſtorm „. The edges 
of the cloud tinged with lightning, is a ſublime 
idea; but the shepherd and his flock, render Ho- 
mer's ſimile more pictureſque. This is frequently 


the difference between the two -poets, Offian 


gives no more than the main image, ſtrong and full. 


Homer adds circumſtances and appendages, which 
amuſe the fancy by enlivening the ſcenery. 1 5 


Homer compares the regular appearance of an 


army, to «clouds that a . 
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„ tain top, in the day of calmneſs , when the 

„ ſtrength of the north wind ſleeps & . Offian, 
with-full as much propriety , compares the appea - 
rance of a diſordered army, to the mountain 


„cloud, when the blaſt hath entered its womb; 
» andſcatters the curling gloom on every fide „. 


Ofſfian's clouds aſſume a great many forms; and, 
as we might expect from his climate, are a fertile 
ſource of imagery to him. The warriors follo- 
» wed their chiefs, like the gathering of the rainy 
„ clouds, behind the red meteors of heaven „W. 
An army retreating without coming to action, is 
likened to. « clouds , that having long threatened 
» rain, retire lowly behind the hills ». The 
picture of Oithona, after she had determined to 


die, is lively and delicate. « Her ſoul was reſol- 
+ ved, and the tear was dried from her wildly- 
. » looking eye. A troubled joy roſe on her mind, 


„ like the red path of the lightning on a ftormy 
cloud . The image alſo of the gloomy Caire 

bar, meditating , in filence , the aſſaſſination of 
Oſcar , until the moment came when his deſigns 


were ripe for execution, is extremely noble, and 


» words in ſilence, like the cloud of a shower; 
1 burſts its fide. The valley gleams with red light; 
„ me ſpirits of the ſtorm rejoice. hed "os: Ow 
® Iliad v. 522, | . 
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» fileat king of Temoraz at length nn. 
1 heard ». RE ILSS 

_ Homer's compariſon of Achilles at Dog 

Star; is very ſublime. « Priam beheld him rush 

„ing along the plain, shining in his armour, like 


„ the ſtar of autumn; bright are its beams, diſ- 


„ tinguished amidſt the multitude of ſtars in the 


» dark hour of night. It riſes in its ſplendor; but | 


» its ſplendor is fatal; betokening to miſerable 
„men, the deſtroying heat *.», The firſt appea · 


rance of Fingal, is, in like manner, compared by 


Oſſian, to a ſtar or meteor. « Fingal, tall in his 
» Ship, ſtretched his bright, lance before him. 
„Terrible was the gleam of his fteel ; it was like. 
» the green meteor of death, ſerting in the heath 
» of Malmor, when the traveller is alone, and 
„the broad moon is darkened in heaven „. The 
hero's appearance in Homer, is nnn 
in Oſſian, more terrible. 

A tree cut down, ee 


A fimilitude frequent among poets for deſcribing. 


the fall of a warrior in battle. Homer employs it 
often. But the moſt beautiful, by far, of his com» 
pariſons ,' founded on this object, indeed one of 
the moſt beautiful in the whole 1liad , is that on 
the death of Euphorbus. « As the young and ver- 
„ dant-olive , which a man hath reared with care. 


n in a lonely field , Where be e 10 only 


* Iliad xxii. 26, 
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„ bubble around it ; it is fair and flourishing 3 
» it is fanned by the breath of all the winds, and 
„loaded with white bloſſoms; when the ſudden 
„ blaſt of a wirlwind deſcending , roots it out 


from its bed, and ſtretches it on the duſt x », 


To this , elegant as it is, we may oppoſe the fol- 
lowing fimile of Oſfian's, relating to the death of 
thy EEE TIES! of Uſnoth. « They fell, like three 

» young oaks which ſtood alone on the hill. The 
„traveller ſaw the lovely trees, and wondered 


„ how they grew ſo lonely. The blaſt of the de- 


» ſert came by night, and laid their green heads 


„ low. Next day he returned; but they were 
„ withered, and the heath was bare ». 'Malvr 


na's alluſion to the ſame object, in her lamenta- 
tion over Ofcar, is ſo exquiſitely tender, that 
I. cannot forbear giving it a place alſo. « I was a 
„ lovely tree in thy prefence , Oſcar! with all 
„ my branches round mel But thy death came, 
» like a blaſt from the deſert , and laid my green 
„ head low. The ſpring returned with its sho- 


„ wers; but no leaf of mine aroſe „. Several 


of Oſſian's ſimiles taken from trees, are remarka- 
bly beautiful, and diverſified with well choſen 
circumſtances 'z ſuch as that upon the death of 
Ryno and Orla: «They have fallen like the oak 
* of the deſart; when it lies acroſs a ſtream , and 


„ withers in the wind of the mountains „ 9 


1. 
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that which Offian applies to himſelf; „ I, like: 
„an ancient oak ir Morven, moulder alone in 
» my place; the blaſt hath lopped my branches 
„ away; and I tremble at the wings of the north . 


As Homer exalts his heroes by comparing them 


to gods, Offian makes the ſame uſe of compariſons? 
taken from ſpirits and ghoſts. Swaran « roared 
„ in battle, like the shrill ſpirit of a ſtorm that 
» fits dim on the clouds of Gormal, and enjoys 
„the death of the mariner „. His people gathe-- 
red around Erragon , « like ſtorms around the 


„ ghoſt of night, when he calls them from the 


„top of Morven, and prepares to pour them on 


» the land of the ſtranger »,—« They fell before 


„ my ſon, like groves in the deſert”, when an 
3 angry ghoſt rushes through night, and takes 


„ their green heads in his hand „., In ſuckt 


images, Oſſian appears in his ſtrength; for very 
ſeldom have ſupernatural beings been "painted: 
with ſo much ſublimity, and ſuch force of ima 
gination, as by this poet. Even Homer , greut as 
he is, muſt yeld to him in ſimiles formed upon 
theſe. Take, for inſtance, the following, which 
is the moſt remarkable of this kind in the Iliad. 
* Meriones followed Idomeneus to battle like 
» Mars the deſtroyer of men, when he rushes 
„ to war. Terror, his beloved ſon, ſtrong and 
» fierce, attends. him; who-fills with diſmay , 
» the moſt valiant hero, They come from-Thrace', 
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» armed againſt the Ephyrians and Phlegyans 3 
nor do they regard the prayers of either; but. 
„ diſpoſe of ſucceſs at their will + ». The idea. 
here, is undoubtedly noble: but obſerve what a 
figure Oſſian ſets before the aſtonished imagina . 
tion, and with what ſublimely terrible circumſ- 
tances he has heightened it. He rushed in the 
» ſound of his arms, like the dreadful ſpirit of 
*Loda, when he comes in the roar of a thouſand 
» ſtorms, and ſcatters battles from his eyes, He 
„ fits on a cloud over Lochlin's ſeas, His mighty 
„ hand is on his ſword, The winds lift his flaming. 
»; Jocks. Ss terrible was Cuchullia in the day of 
» his fame », 

Homer's compariſons relate chiefly to martial 
ſubjeQs , to the appearances and motions of ar- 
mies, the engagement and death of heroes, and 
the various incidents of war. In Oſſian, we find 
a greater variety of other ſubjeQs illuſtrated by 
fimiles ; particularly, the ſongs of Bards , the 
beauty of women, the different circumſtances of 
old age , ſorrow , and private diſtreſs ; which give 
occafion to much beautiful imagery, What, for 
\ inſtance, can be more delicate and moving, than 
the following fimile of Oithona's, in her lamen- 
tation over the dishonour she had ſuffered 2? 
Chief of Strumon , replied the ſighing maid, 
» _—_ didſt thou come over the dark blue wave. 


* 
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„ to Nuath's mournful daughter? Why did not k 
» paſs away in ſecret, like the flower of the rock, 


„ withered leaves on the. blaſt ». The muſig . 


of Bards, a favourite object with Oſſian, is illus« 


trated by a variety of the moſt beautiful appea= 
xances that are to be found in nature, It is com» 
pared to the calm shower of ſpring; to the dews 

of the morning on the hill of roes; to the face 
of the blue and ſtill lake. Two ſimiles on this 
ſubject, 1 shall quote, becauſe they would da. 


honour to any of the moſt celebrated claſſics. The 


one is; „ Sit thou on the Heath, O Bard! and 
» let us hear thy voice; it is pleaſant as the gals 
„of the ſpring that ſighs on the hunter's ear, 
+ when he wakens from dreams of joy, and has 
„heard the muſic of the ſpirits of the hill »# 
The other contains a short, but exquiſitely ten- 
der image, accompained with the fineft poeticak 
painting. The muſic of Carryl was like the me- 
» mory of joys that are paſt, pleaſant and mourt« 
» ful to the ſoul. The ghoſts of departed Bards 
» heard it from Slimora's fide. Soft ſounds ſpread 
» along the wood; and the ſilent valleys of night; 
» rejoice „. What a figure would ſuch imagery 
and ſuch ſcenery have made, had they been pre- 
ſented to. us, adorned with the ſweetneſs and 
harmony of the Virgilian numbers 
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with Homer, rather than Virgil, for an obvious 
reaſon. There is much nearer correſpondence bet- 
ween'the times and, manners of the two former 
poets. Both wrote in an early period of ſociety ; 
both are ' originals 3 both are diftinguihed by 
fmpliciry , ſublimity , and fire. The correct ele- 
gance of Virgil, his artful imitation of Homer, 
the Roman ſtatelineſs which he every where 
maintains, admit no parallel with the abrupt bold- 
neſs , and enthufiaſtick warmth of the Celtic 
Bard. In one article, indeed, there is a reſem- 
blance. Virgil is more tender than Homer; and 
thereby agrees more with Oſſian; with this 
difference, that the feelings of the one are more 
gentle and polished, thoſe of the other more 
ſtrong; the tenderneſs of Virgil ſoftens, that of 
Oiſian diſſolves and overcomes the heart. 
A reſemblance may be ſometimes obſerved be- 
tween Offian's compariſons; and thoſe employed 
by the ſacred writers. They abound much in this 
figure, and they uſe it with the utmoſt proprie- 
ty *. The imagery of Scripture exhibits a ſoil and 
climate altogether different from thoſe of Offian 
a warmer country , a more ſmiling face of nature , 
the arts of agriculture and of rural life much 
farther advanced. The wine preſs , and the thresh- 
ing floor, are often preſented to us, the Cedar 
and the Palm-tree , the fragrance of perfumes, the 
See Dr. Lowth de Sacra Poeſi Hebraorum, - _ . - 
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voice ofthe Turtle; and the beds 'of Lillies: The 
'Gmiles are, like Oſſian's, generally short, tous 
ching on one point of reſemblance, rather than 
ſpread out into little epiſodes. In the following 
example may be perceived what minexpreſſible 


grandeur poetry receives from the intervention 


of the Deity. The nations shall rush like the rus« 
» hings of many waters; but Cod shall rebuke 

them, and they shall fly far off, and shall be chaſed 
1 as the chaff of the mountains before the wind, 


* and like the down of che . hofors: r 
n whirlwind x. 


-  Befides formal e ridge s * poctryl of 
Offian i is embellished with many beautiful me- 
taphors: Such as that remarkably. fine one applied 


to Deugala; « She. was covered with the lighe 


» of beauty; but her heart was the houſe of 


nu, pride „. This mode of expreſſion, which 


ſuppreſſes. the mark of compariſon and ſubſti⸗ 
tutes a figured deſcription. in room of the object 
deſcribed, is a great enlivener of ſtyle. It denotes 


that glow and rapidity of fancy, which without 8 


pauſing to form a regular ſimile, paints the object 
at one ſtroke. Thou art to me the beam of 
y..the. eaſt , riſing in a land unknown = In 
„ peace, thou art the gale of ſpring; in war, 
» the mountain ſtorm „. « Pleaſant be thy 
v reſt. O lovely A ſoon haſt thou ſet on 
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„ our hills! The ſteps of thy departure werd 
». ſtately, like the moon on the blue trembling 
n wave. But thou haſt leſt us in datknefs ; firſt 
» of the maids of Lutha! — Soon hat thou ſet 
„ the caft, among the ſpirits of thy friends | 
» where they fit in their ſtormy halls, the cham 
» bers of che thunder . This is correct and 
finely ſupported. But in the following inſtance, 


che metaphor, though very beautiful at the be- 


ginning , hecomes imperfect before it cloſes, by 
being improperly mixed with the literal fenſe. 
„ Trathatwent forth with the fiream of his people; 
» but they meta rock ; Fingal ſtood unmoved; 
„ broken they rolled back from his fide. Nor did 
nr king pur. 
n ſued their flight .. 1 
: The hyperbole is a e e 
pect to find often employed by Offian; as the un- 
diſciplined imagination of early ages generally 
prompts (exageration', and carries its objects to 
exceſs; whereas longer experience, and farther 
progreſs in the arts of life, chaſten mens ideas 
and expreſſions. Let Oſfian's hyperbotes appear 
not to me; either ſo frequent, or ſo harsh', as 
might at firſt have been looked for; an advan- 
tage owing no doubt to the more culrivated ſtate, 


| in which, as was beforochewn,, Pe Tubſifted 
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Bardbarous nations. One of the moſt exaggerated 


deſeriptions in the whole work, is what meets 
us at the beginning of Fingal, where the ſcout 


makes his report to Cuchullin of the landing of 
"the foe. But this is ſo far from deſerving cen- 
ſure, that it merits praiſe, as being, on that ocea- 
fon, natural and proper. The ſcout arrives trem- 
bling and full of fears; and it is well known”, _ 
that no paſſion difpoſes men to hyperbole more 
than terror, It both annihilates themſelves in their 
own apprehenſion, and magnifies every object 


which they view through the medium of a trou- 


bled imagination. Hence all choſe indiſtinct ima- 
ges of formidable greatneſs, the natural marks 


of a difturbed and confuſed mind, which occur 


in Moran's deſcription of Swaran's appearanee g 
and in his relation of the conference which they 
"Held together; not unlike the report, which the 
affrighted Jewish ſpies made to their leader of 


the land of Candan. « The land through which 


„ we have gone to ſearch it, is a land that eateilt 
„up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people 
n that we ſaw in it, are men of 4 great '; "m_ 


n ture: and there ſaw we giants, the ſons of 


„ Anak, which come of the giants; and we were 
in n enn neee er tae tam 
„ve in their fight* „. 


With regard to perſonifications, f formerly oh 
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ſerved that Oſſian was ſparing , and I accountefl 


For his being ſo. Allegorical perſonages he has 


For the intermixture of thoſe shadowy beings, 
which have not the ſupport even of mytholo- 


ical or legendary belief, with human actors, 


ſeldom produces a good effect. The fiction becomes 
00 viſible and phantaſtick; and overthrows that 
-ampreſſion of reality, which rhe probable recital 
of human actions is calculated to make upon the 
mind. In the ſerious and pathetick ſcenes of Oſſian 
-eſpecially , allegorical characters would have 
been as much out of place, as in Tragedy; ſer- 
ving only unſeaſonably to amuſe the fancy whilſt 
. ſtopped the current, Egon force 
» of paſſion, ' 
With apoſtrophes , or addrefles to ot abſent 
en which have been; in all ages, the lan- 


"guage of paſſion, our poet abounds; and they are 


among his higheſt beauries. Witneſs. the apoſ- 
trophe, in the firſt book of Fingal , to the maid 
of Iniſtore, whoſe lover had fallen in battle; 
and that inimitably fine one of Cuchullin to Bra- 
gela at the concluſion of the ſome book, He com- 
mands the harp to be ſtruck in her praiſe; and 
the mention of Bragela's name, immediately ſug- 

geſting to him a crowd of tender ideas; Doſt 
thou raiſe thy fair face from the rocks », 

he exclaims, „ to find the fails of Cuchullind. 
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The ſea is rolling far diſtant, and its whats 
», foam. Shall deceive thee for my fails n. And 
now his imagination being wrought, up to con- 


ceive hex, as, at that moment. really in this ſicua · 


tion he becomes afraid of the harm she may 
receive from the inclemency of the night; and 
with an enthuſiaſm, happy and affecting, though 
beyond the cautious ſtrain of modern poetry, 
« Retire, n he proceeds, „ retire, fox it is night, 
„ my love, and the dark winds figh in thy hair, 


„ Retire to the hall of my. feaſts, and think. of 


„the times that are paſt; for 1 will not return 
u till the ſtorm of war has ceaſed. O Connal ; 
„* ſpeak of wars and axms, and fend her from 


» my mind; for lovely with her raven hair ig 
ov the white- boſomed daughter of Sorglan , 


This breathes. all the e, it of paſſion and 
tenderneſs. ... . 
„The 4 to.the ſun ,4;to 3 and 
to the evening far, muſt dra the attention 
of every reader of taſte , as among the moſt 
ſplendid. ornaments of | his collection. The beauties 


of each are too great, and too obvious to need | 
any particular comment. In one paſſage only 


the addreſs to the moon, there appears ſome ob- 
ſcurity...«; Whither, doſt + thou. retire from thy 
y courſe , when the darkneſs. of thy countenance 
” grows? Haſt thou thy halls like Oſſian? Dwel · 
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*- Gfters fallen from heaven? Are they who rel 
„ joiced with thee at night, no more? Ves, 
» they have fallen, fair licht! and thou doſt often 
v tetire to Mouth. We may be at à loſs td 
comprehend, ar firſt view, the ground of theſe 

| fpeculations' of Oſſian, concerning the moon 3 
but when all the circumſtances are attended to, 
they will appear to flow naturally from the pre 
| Cent ſituation of his mind; A mind under the do- 
minion of any firong paſſion; tinctures willi its 
own diſpofitiorr, every object which ic beholds. 
The old Bard, with his heart bleeding for the 
lofs of all his friends, is meditating on the diffe-- 
rent phaſes of the moon. Her waning and dark- 
neſs, preſents to his melancholy imagination, 
the image of ſotrow; and preſently che idea arifes; 
und is indulged”, chat, Ike himſelf , she retires 
to mourn over the loſs of other moons, or of 
stars, whom he calls her fiſters, and fancies to 
have once rejoiced with her at night, now fallen 
from heaven. Darkneſs ſuggeſted the idea or hour 
ning, and mourning ſuggeſted nothing fo natu- 
rally ro Ofan,, as thie death of beloved friends, 
An inſtance precifely ſimilar of this influence or 
paſſion , may be ſeen in à paſſage whicti has al- 
ways been admired: of Shakefpear's King: Lear; 
The old man on the point of diſtraction, through 
the inhumanity of his daughters, ſees. Edgar aps 
pear diſguiſed like FIRE” n 
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| Liar. Diana ou give all to thy daughters? And art thom 
come to this? 
Couldeſt thou leave nothing? Didſt thou give them all Þ 


Kn. He hath no daughters, Sir. 0 
* | Lear, Death, traitor ! nothing could have fubdued nature, 
To fack a lowneſs , but his unkind daughters. 


King Lear, AR. 3. Scene 56 


The apoſtrophe whe winds, in the opening 
of Darthula , is in the higheſt ſpirit of Psi 
« Burt, the winds deceive thee, O Darrhula : 
„ deny the woody Etha to thy ſails, Theſe a are not 
„ thy mountains, Nathos, nor is that the roar 
» thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar are 
„near, and the towers of the foe lift their head. 
» — Where have ye been, ye ſouthern winds 3 . 
» when the ſons of my love were deceived ? 
+ But, ye have been ſporting on plains, and pur- 
» ſuing the thiſtle's beard. O that ye had been 
» ruſtling in the ſails of Nathos, till the hills of 
„ Etha roſe! till they roſe in their clouds, and 
» ſaw their coming , ». This paſſage is remar= 
kable for the reſſemblance it bears to an ex- 
poſtulation with the wood. nymphs on their 
abſence at a critical time; Which, as a favou- | 
rite poetical idea, Virgil has copied from Theo- 
critus, and Milton has very happily imitated 
from both, beet I | 
- Where were ye 8 a} 1 "mia the , remorſcleſs beer 
Ciosd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas? 
er neither. were ye plaging-on che e 2 
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Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie; 
Nor on the Shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard fiream *, 
Having now treated fully of Offian's talents ; 
with reſpe@ to deſcription and i imagery , it only 
remains to make ſome obſervations on his ſenti- 
ments. No ſentiments can be beautiful without 
being proper; that is, ſuited to the character 
and fituation of thoſe 1 utter them. In this 
reſpect, Oſſian is as correct as moſt writers. His 
characters, as above obſerved, are in general well 
ſupported , which could not have been the caſe, 
had the ſentiments been unnatural or out of place. 
A variety of perſonages of different ages, ſexes, 
and conditions, are introduced into his poems; 
and they ſpeak and act with a propriety of ſen- 
timent and behaviour, which it is ſurpriſing to 
find in fo rude an age. Let the poem of Darthula, 
throughout , be taken as an example. 
But it is not enough that ſentiments be natu- 
ral and proper. In order to acquire any; high 
degree of poetical merit, they muſt alſo be u- 
| blime and pathetick. 
The ſublime is not confined to ſentiment alone. 
It belongs to deſcription alſo; and whether in 
deſcription or in ſentiment, imports ſuch ideas | 


| * Milton's Lycidas. — See Theocrit. Idyll. I. 


fits ren ap ts d Aaqn ⁰ fraxtro; ma Toxe , Neu , Kc, 
And. Virg. Eclog. 10. 5 
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Preſented to the mind, as raiſe it to an uncom- 
mon degree of elevation, and fill it with admi- 
ration and aſtonishment. This is the higheſt effe} 
either of eloquence or poetry: And to produce 
this effect, requires a- genius glowing with, the | 
ſtrongeſt and warmeſt conception of ſome object 
awful, great or magnificent. That this character 
of genius belongs to Oſſian, may, Lthink , ſuffi- 
ciently appear from many of the paſſages I have 
already had occaſion to quote. To produce 
more inſtances, were ſuperfluous. If the enga- 
gement of Fingal with the ſpirit of Loda, in 
Carric-thura ; if the encounters of the armies, 
in Fingal ; if the addreſs to the ſun, in Carthon ; 
if the ſimiles founded upon ghoſts and ſpirits of 

the night, all formerly mentioned, be not ad 
mitted as examples, and illuſtrious ones too , 
of the true poetical ſublime, I confeſs myſelf 
entirely ignorant of this quality in writing. 
Al the circumſtagces , indeed, of Offian's com- 
poſition, are favourable to the ſublime, more 
perhaps than to any other ſpecies of beauty. 
Accuracy and correctneſs; artfully connected 
narration; exact method and proportion of parts + 
we may look for in polished times. The gay and 
the beautiful, will appear to more advantage in 
the midſt of ſmiling ſcenery and pleaſurable the- 
mes. But amidſt the rude ſcenes of nature, amidft 
rocks, and torrents, and Whichrinds „ and battles; 
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dwells the fublime. It is the thunder and the 
Tightning of genius. It is the offspring of nature, 
not of art. Ir is negligent of all the leſſer gra- 
ces, and perfectly confiſtent with a certain noble 
diforder, It affociates naturally wich that grave 
and ſolemn ſpirit , which diſtinguishes our author. 
For the ſublime , is an awful and ſerious emo- 
tion; and is heighrened by all the images of 
Trouble, and Terror, and Darkneſs. 
Ipſe pater, media nimborum in nocte, eoruſek | > 
- "*Fulmina molitur dextrs; quo maxim motu | : 
Terra tremit ; fugere feræ; & mortalia corda _ : 
Per genres , bumilis ſtravit pavor ; ille , flagranti . 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Deſicit.— VI Rs. Georg. I. | 
1 and conciſeneſs , are never· failing 
characteriſticks of the ſlile ot a ſublime writer. 
He refs on the majeſty of his ſentiments , not on 
the pomp of his expreſſions. The main ſecret 
of being ſublime , is to ſay great things in few, 
and f in plain words: For every ſuperfluous de- 
coration degrades a ſublime idea. The mind riſes 
and ſwells, when a lofry deſcription or ſenti- 
ment is preſented to it, in its native form. But 
po ſooner does the poet attempt to ſpread out 
this ſentiment or deſcription „ and to deck it 
round and round with glittering ornaments, than 
the mind begins to fall from its high elevation] 
the tranſport is over; the beautiful may remain 
bur the ſublime is gone, Hence the conciſe an 
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imple ſtyle of Offian , gives great advantage to 
his ſublme conceptions ; and aſſiſts them in ſeii- 
ing the imagination with; full power x. 
Sublimity as belonging to ſentiment, coinck 
Aes in a great meaſure witch magnanimity, he- 
Toiſm , and generoſity of ſentiment. Whatever 
diſcovers human nature in its greateſt elevation; 
whatever beſpeaks a high effort of ſoul ; or 
shews a mind ſuperior: to pleaſures, to dangers, 
and to death, forms 2 be Nee the 


mme — — 
higher tone of virtuous and noble ſentiment, 


nn his Works. Particalavdy: in all ch 


The noted faying of Tulius Czfar , to the duo in a 
bai 0a AN Cæſarem vedis zj is magnanimous und 
ſablme. Lucan , not ſatisfied with this fimple conciſeneſs;, 
reſolved to amplify and improve the thought; Obſerye , how 
every time he twiſts it round, it departs farther. from the 

ſublime , till, at laſt, it ends in tumid declamation. 5 
FPperne mide inquit , pelagiz ventoque furenti of 
Trade a e n ccelo auRore, recuſus, 
Me, des, Sia Gb cauſa bog of juſta timoris 
Vectorem non noſſe tuum ;; quem numina nunquam. 

" Deftiruunt ; ;, de quo male tunc fortuna meretur HO" 
7 Cum poſt vota vent; medias perrumpe provellis IE 
Tuteld fecure med. Coeli ifte fretiqus 
binn emen abor en Hanc cn nn. 
dan derade om. tots Hex 
1 — Quid tanta ſtrage paratur , a 7 . Ls * 

" Tgnoras? Quzrir pelagi cxlique tumulta | pg 
| Qu ee dae en r I en eit 
10 AA. V. Ty « 4 
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ſentiments of Fingal , there is a grandeur àrid 
-loftineſs proper to ſwell the mind wich the hig- 
heſt ideas of human perfection. Wherever he 
appears, we behold the hero. The objects which 
be purſues, are always truly great; to bend 
the proud; to protect the injured; to defend 
his friends; to overcome his enemies by gene- 
toſity more than by force. A portion of the ſame 
ſpirit actuates all the other heroes. Valour reigns; 
but it is a- generous: valour., void of cruelty, 
no debaſing paſſions among Fingals: warriors; no 
ſpirit of avarice or of inſult; but a perpetual 
-contenticn for fame; a deſire of being diſtinguiſ- 
hed and remembered for gallant actions; a love 
of juſtice; and a zealous attachment ta their 
friends and their country. Such is the ſtrain of _ 
timent in the works of Oſſiangn. 
But the ſublimity of moral ſentiments, if ey 
wanted the ſoftening. of the tender , would be 
in hazard of giving a hard and ſtiff air to poe- 
try. It is not enough to admire. Admiration is 
a cold feeling, in compariſon of that deep i inter- 
eſt, which the heart takes in tender and pathe- 
nel ſcenes; where, by a myſterious attachment 
to the objects of compaſſion, we are pleaſed 
and delighted, even whilſt wWe mourn. With 
ſcenes of this kind , ' Offian abounds ; 5. and his 
high merit in theft is inconteſtable. He may 
be bland for drawing tears too often from our 
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&yes ; but that he has the power of comman- 


ding them, I believe no man, who has the leaſt 


ſenſibility, will queſtion. The general character 
of his poetry, is the heroic. mixed with the 


elegiac ſtrain ; admiration tempered with pity. 
Ever fond of giving , as he expreſſes it, the 


u joy of grief „, it 18 vitible , that on all mo- 
ving ſubjects, he delights to exert his genius; 


and accordingly, never were there finer pathe= 


tick fituations, than what his works preſent. 


His great art in managing them lies in giving 


vent to the ſimple and natural emotions of the 
heart. We meet with no exaggerated declama- 


tion; no ſubtile refinements on ſorrow ; no ſub- 5 


ſtitution of deſcription in place of * 45, Oſian 


felt ſtrongly himſelf, and the heart; when, uttering 


its native language, never fails, by powerful ſym4 
Pathy , to affect the heart. A great variety of 
examples might be produced. We need only open 
the book to find them every where, What, for 
inſtance, can be more moving, than the lamen- 
- tations of Oithona , after her misfortune ? Gaul , 
the ſon of Morni , her lover, ignorant of what She 
had ſuffered, comes to her reſcue, Their meet; 
is tender in the higheſt degree. He propoſes to 
engage her foe, in ſingle combat, and gives her 
in charge what she is to do, if he himſelf Shall 
fall, „And shall the daughter of Nuath live, she 
» replied with a burſting ſigh? Shall I live in 
* Tromathon and the ſon of Morni low 2 . 
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„ heart is not of that rock; nor my ſoul care. 
„ leſs as that ſea, which lifts its blue waves to 
» every wind, and rolls beneath the ſtorm. The 
„ blaſt, which shall lay thee low , shall ſpread 
» the branches of Oithona on earth. We shall 
„ wither together, ſon of car-borne Morni! The 
narrow houfe is pleaſant to me; and the grey 
„ ſtone of the dead; for never more will I leave 
„thy rocks, ſea-furrounded Tromathon !- Chief 
„ of Strumon , why cameſt thou over the waves 
„ to Nuath's mournful daughter? Why did not 1 
» paſs away in ſecret, like the flower of the 
» rock, thas lifts its fair head unſeen, and ſtre ws 
» its withered leaves on the blaſt? Why didft | 
„ thou come, O Gaul! to hear my departing 


» figh?—O had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright 


beams of my fame! Then had my years come 
„ on with joy; and the virgins would bleſs my 
„ ſteps. But I fall in youth, ſon of Morni, and 
„ my father shall blush in his hall „. : 
Oithona mourns like a woman; in Cuchullin's 


_ expreſſions of grief after his defeat, we behofd 


the ſentiments of a hero, generous but deſpon- 
ding. The fituation is remarkably fine. Cuchul- 
lin, romed from his cave, by the noiſe of battle, 
ſees Fingal victorious in the field. He is deſcri- 


bed as kindling at the fight. « His hand is on the 
* ſword of his fathers ; his red - rolling eyes oh 
». the foe, He thrice attempted to rush to battle; 


and thrice did Connal ſtop him » ſuggeſting! . 
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chat Fingal was routing the foe; and that he 
ought not, by the show of ſuperfluous aid, to 
deprive the king of any part of the honour of 
a victory, which was owing to him alone. Cu- 
ehullin yields to this generous ſentiment; but 
we ſee it ſtinging him to the heart with the ſenſe 
of his own diſgrace. « Then, Carril, go, replied 
„ the chief, and greet the king of Morven. 
» When Lochlin falls away like a ſtream after 
„ rain, and the noiſe of the battle i is over, then 
„ be thy voice ſweet in his ear, to praiſe the 
» king of fwords. Give him the ſword of Caith- 
„ bat; for Cuchullin is worthy no more to life 
„ the arms of his fathers. But, O ye ghoſts of 
the lonely Cromla ! Te ſouls of chiefs that 
» arenomore! Be ye the companions of Cuchullin, 
» and talk to him in the cave of his ſorrow. For 
„ never more shall 1 be renowned among the 
„ mighty in the land. I am like a beam chat has 
„ shone: Like a miſt that has fled away; when 
» the blaſt of the morning came, and brightened 
» the Shaggy fide of the hill. Connal! talk of 


„ arms no more: Departed is my fame. My | 
„ ſighs shall be on Cromla's wind; till my foot- 
» ſteps ceaſe to be ſeen. And thou, white-boſo- | 


„ med Bragela! mourn over the fall of my fame ; ; 


* for vanquished, I will never return to thee, * 


„ thou an der, of Dunſeaich wy 


vw oy * 8 __-— = 
Vans ers per lui, ena wi 25 
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Beſides ſuch extended pathetick ſcenes, Oſſiati 
Frequently pierces the heart by a ſingle unexpecy 
ted ſtroke. When Ofcar fell in battle, No father 

„ mourned his ſon flain in youth; no brother, 
» his brother of love; they fell without tears, 
» for the chief of the people was low. ». In 
the admirable interview of Hector with Andro- 
mache, in the ſixth Iliad, the circumſtance. of 
> the child i in his nurſe's arms, has often been re- 
marked, as adding much to the tenderneſs. of 
the ſcene, In the following paſſage relating to the 
death of Cuchullin, we find a circumſtance that 
muſt ſtrike the imagination with till greater force, 
And is the ſon of Semo fallen? ſaid Carril with | 
» a figh. Mournful are Tura's walls „and ſorrow | 
» dwells at Dunſcaich. Thy ſpouſe is left along 

» in her youth; the ſon of thy love is alone, 

» He shall come to Bragela,, and ask her why 

» she weeps. He shall lift his eyes to the wall, 

» and ſee his father's ſword. Whoſe ſword ig 

-» that * he will ſay; and the ſoul of his mother 

» is fad ». Soon. after Fingal had shewn all 
= grief of a father's heart for Ryno „ ong 
of his ſons, fallen in battle, he is calling, 
after his accuſtomed manner, bis ſons to the 
chaſe, « Call „, ſays he; „ Fillan and Ryng 

* — But he his not here -. My ſon reſts on 


„ the bed of death . — This unexpected art 


of anguish , is N of the higheſt 122 
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© | FF she come in, $he'll ſure ſpeak to my wife— © © 


My wife! —my wife—What wife ?—1 have 9 gs 


nen Oh heavy hour! | 
Othello, Act. Fo Scene 7. L 


The contrivance of the incident in both poets 
is fimilar ; but the circumſtances are varied with 
Judgment, Othello dwells upon the name of wife, 
when it had fallen from him, with the confuſion 
and horror of one tortured oo guilt, Fingal , 


with the dignity of a hero, corrects himſelf, and 


ſuppreſſes his riſing grief. 
The contraſt which Oſſian frequently makes 8 


tween his preſent and his former ſtate, diffuſes over 


his whole poetry, a ſolemn pathetick air, which 
cannot fail to make impreſſion on every heart. The 
concluſion of the ſongs of Selma, is particularly 
calculated for this purpoſe. Nothing can be more 
poetical and tender, or can leave upon the mind, 
a ſtronger, and more affecting idea of the vene - 
rable aged Bard. « Such vere the words of the 
» Bards in the days of the ſong ; when the king 
» heard the muſic of harps , and the tales of other 


n times. The chiefs gathered from all their hills, 


» and heard the lovely ſound. They praiſed the | 
2» voice of Cona æʒ the firſt among a thouſand Bards. 
„ But age is now on my tongue, and my ſoul has | 
„ failed. I hear, ſometimes , the ghoſts of Bards , 

» and learn their pleaſant ſong, But memory. fails, 
„on my mind; I hear the call of years. They 
» ſay , as they paſs along : : Why does Offian ing 2 

'* Offian himſelf is poetically called the yoice of Cona, 


— 
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» Soon Shall he lie in the narrow houſe, and no 
» Bard shall raiſe his fame. Roll on, ye dark-brown 


» years! for ye bring no joy in your courſe. Let 


„ the tomb open to Oſſian, for his ſtrength has 


„ failed. The ſons of the ſong are gone to reſt, 
„My voice remains, like a blaſt, that roars lonely 
» on a ſea-ſurrounded rock, after the winds are 
» laid. The dark moſs whiſtles there, and the 
v diftant mariner ſees the waving trees „ 
- - Upon the whole; if to feel ſtrongly, and to de- 
ſcribe naturally, be the two chief ingredients in 
poetical genius, Offian muſt, after fair examination, 
be held to poſſeſs that genius in a high degree, 
The queſtion is not, whether a few improprieties 
may be pointed out in his works; whether this,of 
that paſſage might not have been worked up with 
more art and skill, by ſome writer of happier times? 
A thouſand ſuch cold and frivolous criticiſms , are | 
altogether indecifive as to his genuine merit. B 
has he the ſpirit, the fire, the inſpiration of a poet 
Does he utter the voice of nature? Does he ele vate 
by his ſentiments? Does he intereſt by his deſerip- 
tions? Does he paint to the heart as well as to the 
fancy? Does he make his readers glow, and trem- 
ble, and weep? Theſe are the great characteriſticks 
of true poetry. Where theſe are found , he muſt 
be a minute critic indeed , who can dwell upon 
flight defects. A few beauties of this high kind ' 
tranſcend whole volumes of faultleſs mediocrity. 
VUncouth and abrupt, Offian may * eben 
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hy reaſon of his conciſeneſs. But he is ſublime , 
he is pathetick, in an eminent degree, If he has. 


not the extenſive knowledge, the tegular dignity 
gf narration , the fulneſs and accuracy of deſcrip- 


tion , which we find in Homerand Virgil, yet in, - 


ſtrength of imagination, in grandeur of ſeatiment, 
in native majeſty of paſſion, he is fully their equal, 
If he flows not always like a clear ſtream, yet he 
breaks forth often like a torrent of fire. Of art 
too, he is far from being deſtitute; and his imagi- 
nation is remarkable for delicacy as well as ſtrength. 
Seldom or never is he either trifling or tedious; 
and if he be thought too melancholy, yet he is 
always moral. Though his merit were in other 
ręſpects much leſs than it is, this alone ought to 
entitle him to high regard, that his writings are 
_ remarkably favourable to virtue. They awake the 
tendereſt ſympathies,and inſpire the moſt generous. 
emotions, No reader can riſe from him, without 


being warmed with the ee n : 


virtue and honour, 


Though unacquainted with the ee ee 
ge, there is no one but muſt judge the tranſlation to 


deſervę the higheſt praiſe, on account of its heau- 


ty and elegance. Of its faithfulneſs and accuracy, 
L have been aſſured by perſons skilled in the Galic 
tongue, who, from their youth, were acquainted 
with many of theſe poems of Oſſian. To transſuſe 
ſuch ſpirited and fervid ideas from one language 


into another 3 to tranſlate litterally, and yet with 


! 
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ſuch a glow of poetry; to keep alive ſo much. 
paſſion , an ſupport ſo much dignity throughout , 

is one of the moſt difficult works of genius , and- 

proves the tranſlator to have been nen 
no ſmall portion of Oſſian's ſpirit. 

The meaſured proſe which he has employed, 
poſſeſſes conſiderable advantages above any ſort of 
verſification he could have choſen. Whilſt it plea» ; 
ſes and fills the ear with a variety of harmoni- 
ous cadences, being, at the ſame time, freer from 
eonftraint in the choice and arrangementof words; 
it allows the ſpirit of the original to be exhibited 
with more juſtneſs , force, and ſimplicity. Elegant 
however, and maſterly as M. Macpherſon's tranſ- 
lation is, we muſt never forget, whilſt we read it, 
that we are putting the merit of the original to a 
ſevere teſt. For, we are examining a poet ſtrip- | 
ped of his native dreſs :, diyeſted of the harmony ; 
of his own numbers. We know how much grace 
and energy the works of the Greekand Latin poets 
receive from the charm of verſification in their 
original languages. If then, deſtitute of this ad- 
vantage, exhibited in a litteral verſion, Oſſian ſtill 
has power to pleaſe as a poet; and not to pleaſe 
only, but often to command, to tranſport, to melt 
the heart; we may very ſafely infer, that his pro- 
ductions are the offspring of true and uncommon 
genius; and we may boldly aſſign him a place 
among 30986 whoſe works are to laſt for ages. 

A . 
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I E ſubſtance of the preceding Difſertationvimgs 
originally delivered, ſoon after the firſt publica- 
tion of Fingal , in the courſe of my lectures in the 
univerſity of Edinburgh”? and, at the deſire of 


ſeveral of the hearers, was afterwards _— 


- Rs to the public. 


As the degree of antiquity W 


poems of Oſſian, appeared to be a point which 


might bear diſpute , I endeavoured, from internal 


evidence, to show that theſe poems muſt be. re- 
ferred to a very remote period without pretend- 
ing to aſcertain preciſely the date of their compa- 


ſition. I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, when this 


Diſſertation was firſt published, that there Was 
any occaſion for ſupporting their authenticity 
as genuine productions of the Highlands of Scot- 


land, as tranſlations from the Galie language; not 


ſorgeries of a ſuppoſed translator. In Scotland, 
their authenticity was never called in queſtion, 
1 myſelf had particular reaſons to be fully ſatis - 


fied concerning it. My knowledge of Mr. Ma- 


pherſon's perſonal honour and integrity, gave 


me full aſſurance of his being incapable of put- 


iat ſuch a groſs impoſition, firſt; upon his friends) 
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146 APPENDIX 
and then upon the publick ; and if this had not 
been ſufficient, I knew, beſides, that the man- 


ner in which theſe poems were brought to light» 
was entirely inconſiſtent with any fraud. An ac- 


cidental converſation with a gentleman diſtin- 
guished in the literary world, gave occafion to 
Mr. Macpherſon's tranſlating literally one or two 
mall pieces of the old Galic poetry. Theſe being 
own to me and ſome others rendered us very 
deſirous of becoming more acquainted with that 
poetry. Mr. M=:pherſon, afraid of not doing 
juſtice to compoſitions which he admired in the 
original , was very backward to undertake_the 
task of tranſlating ; and the publication of The 


fragments of ancient poems, was with no ſmall im- 


Portunity extorted from him. The high reputa - 
tion which theſe preſently acquired , made it he 
thought unjuft that the world should be deprived 
of the poſſeſſion of more, if more of the ſame 
kind could be recovered: And Mr. Macpherſon 
was warmly urged by ſeveral gentlemen of rank 
and taſte, to diſengage himſeff from other occupa« 
tions, and to undertake a journey through the 
Highlands and Hands, on purpoſe” to make a 
collection of thoſe curious remains of ancient 
genius. He complied with their defire, and ſpent 
ſeveral 'months in viſiting thoſe remote parrs of 
the country; during which time he correſponded 


frequently with his friends in Edinburgh, inſorm- 
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ed them of his progreſs , of che application which 


he made in different quarters , and of the ſuc - 
ceſs which he met with; ſeveral letters of his, 


and of thoſe who aſſiſted him in making diſco- 


veries paſſed through my hands; his undertaking} 
was the object of conſiderable attention; and re- 
turaing at laſt , fraught with the poerical treaſures 
of the north, he ſer himſelf to tranſlate under 
the eye of ſome who were acquainted with the 
Galic language, and looked into his manuſcripts 
and by a large publication made an appeal to all 
the natives of the Highland, and Iſlands of Scot- 
land, whether he had been faithful to his charge, 
and done juſtice to their well known and fa- 
vourite poems. | 

Such a tranſaction certainly did not afford any 
favourable opportunity for carrying on an impoſ- 
ture. Let in England, it ſeems, an opinion has 
prevailed with ſome , that an impoſture has been 
carried on; that the poems which have been 
given to the world are nor tranſlations of the 
works of any old Galic Bard, but modern com- 
poſitions, formed, as it is ſaid, upon a higher 
plan of poetry and ſentiment than could belong 
to an age anda country reputed barbarous: And 
I have been called upon and urged to produce 
ſome evidence for ſatisfying the world that they 
are not the compoſitions of Mr. Macpherſon 
himſelf, under the borrowed name of Oſſian. 
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It the queſtion had been concerning manuſcripts 
brought from ſome diſtant or unknown region , 
With which we had no intercourſe; or concern- 
ing tranſlations from an Aſiatic or American lan- 
guage, which ſcarce any body underſtood , ſuſpi- 
cions might naturally have ariſen, and an author's 
afſertions have been anxiouſly and ſcrupulouſly 
weighed. But in the caſe of a literal tranſlation , 
profeſſed to be given of old traditionary poems 
of our own country; of poems aſſerted to be 
known in the original to many thauſand inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, and illuſtrated too by many 
of their current tales and ſtories concerning them, 
ſuch extreme ſcepticiſm is altogether out of place. 
For who would have been either ſo hardy or ſo 
ſtupid, as to attempt a forgery which could not 
have failed of being immediately detected? Either 
the author muſt have had the influence to engage, 
as confederates in the fraud, all the natives of 
the Highlands and Iſlands, diſperſed as they are 
throughout every corner of the British domi- 
nions; or, we should, long ere this time, have 
heard their united voice exclaiming, « Theſe are 
not our poems, nor what we were ever accuſ- 
» tomed to hear from our Bards or our fathers „. 
Such remonſtrances would, at leaſt, have reach - 
ed thoſe who dwell in a part of the country 
which is adjacent to the Highlands; and muſt 
have come loud to rhe ears of ſuch, efpecially , 
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as were known to be the promoters of Mr. Mac- 
pherſon's undertaking. The filence of a whole 
country in this caſe, and of a country, whoſe 
inhabitants are well known to be attached, ina 
remarkable degree, to all their on antiquities, 
is of as much weight as a thouſand poſitive tefti- 
monies. And ſurely, no perſon of common under · 


ſtanding would have adventured, as Mr. Mac- 


pherſon has done in his diſſertation on Temora 8 | 
to engage in a controverſy with the whole Irish 
nation concerning theſe poems, and to inſiſt upon 


the honour of them being due to Scotland, if 


they had been mere forgeriesof his own; which - 
the Scots, in place of ſupporting fo z 

A claim, muſt have inſtanly rejected. | 
But as reaſoning alone is apt not e W 
impreſſion, where ſuſpicions have been enter- 


tained concerning a matter of fact, it was thought 


proper to have recourſe to expreſs teſtimonies. 
1 have accordingly applied to ſeveral perſons of 
credit and honour , both gentlemen of fortune, 
and clergymen of the eſtablished church, who are 

natives of the Highlands or Iſlands of Scotland, 
and well acquainted with the language of the 
country, deſiring to know their real opinion of 
the tranſlations published by Mr. Macpherſon. 
Their original letters to me, in return, are in 
my poſſeſſion. I shall give a fair and faithful 
account of the reſult of their teſtimony: And 1 
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have full authority to uſe. the names of thoſe 
gentlemen for what I now advance. 


I muſt begin with affirming , that chough among 
thoſe with whom I have correſponded, f 


have had it in their power to be more particular 
and explicit in their teſtimony than others; there 


35 not, however, one perſon, who infinuates the 
moſt remote ſuſpicion that Mr. Macpherſon has 
either forged, or adulterated any one of the 
Poems he has published. If they make any com- 


Plaints of him, it is on account of his having 
omitted other poems, which they think of equal 


merit with any which he has published. Theyall, 
without exception, concur in holding his tranſla- 


tions to be genuine, and proceed upon their au- 


thenticity as a fact acknowledged throughout all 
thoſe Northern provinces; aſſuring me that any 
one would be expoſed to ridicule among them, 
who should call it in queſtion. I muſt obſerve, 
that had no motive to direct my choice of the per 
ſons to whom I applied for information, prefera - 


bly to others, except their being pointed out to 


me, as the perſons in their different counties 
who were moſt likely to give light on this head. 
Wich regard to che manner in which the origi- 
nals of theſe poems have been preſerved and tranſ- 
mitted, which has been repreſented as ſo myſteri- 
ous and inexplicable, I have received the following 
Plain account: That until the preſent century, al- 
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own Bard, to whoſe office it belonged to be maſter 
of all the poems and ſongs of the country; that 
among theſe poems the works of Oſſian are eaſily 
diſtinguished from thoſe of later Bards, by ſeveral 
has been always reputed the Homer of the High» 
lands, and all his compoſitions held in fingulae 
eſteem and veneration ; that the whole country is 
full of traditionary ſtories derived from his poems; 
concerning Fingal and his race of heroes, of whom 
there is not a child but has heard, and not a diſtrict 
in which chere are not places pointed out famous 
for being the ſcene of ſome of their feats of arms; 
that it was wont to be the great entertainment ot 
the Highlanders, to paſs the winter evenings in 
diſcourſing of the times of Fingal, and rehearſing 
theſe old poems, of which they have beenall along 
enthuſiaſtically fond; that when afſembled at their 
feſtivals, or on any of their publick occaſions , 

wagers were often laid who could repeat mos 6f 
them, and to have ſtore of them in their memo- 
ries, was both an honourable and a profitable ac- | 
quiſition , as it procured them acceſs into the fas | | 
milies of their great men; that with regard to 


their antiquity , they are beyond all memory or 
tradition; inſomuch that there is a word common- 


ty uſed in the Highlands to this day, when they 


wouldexpreſs any thing whichis of the mene. 
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produced for atteſting their authenticity ʒ but tha 
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mote ot unknown antiquity, importing, nit bes 
longs to the age of Fingal. © | 
+: Ham farther informed, that afrer the e 1 
ters was introduced into that part of the country, 
the Bards and others began early to commit ſeve- 
ral of theſe poems to writing; that old manuſcripts 
of them, many of which are now deſtroyed or loſt, 
are known and atteſted to have been in the poſſeſ - 
Hon of ſome great families; that the moſt valuable 


ol choſe which remained, were collected by Mr, 


Macpherſon during his journey through that coun- 
try ʒ that though the pomes:of One ſo far as 
CC 


Parts disjoined and put out of their natural order, 


yet by comparing together the different oral edi- 

tions of them ( if we may uſe that phraſe) in dif- 

ſerent corners of the country , and by comparing 
theſe alſo with the manuſcripts which he obtained , 
Mr. Macpherſon had it in his power to-aſcertain , 

in a great meaſure, the genuine original; to reſtore 
the-parts to their proper order, and to give the 
whole to the publick in that degree of correctneſs, 
in which it now appears. 

I uam alſo acquainted, that if evenicies had been 
88 fifty or threeſcore years ago, many more par · 
ticulars concerning theſe poems might have been 
learned, and many more living witneſſes have been 
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che manners of the inhabitants of the Highland 
counties have of late undergone a great change. 


Agriculture, trades; and manufactures; begin to 
take place of hunting, and the shepherc's life; 


The introduction of the buſy and laborious arts 
has conſiderably abated that poetical enthuſiaſm - 
which is better ſuited to a vacant and indolent - 
ſtate. The fondneſs of. reciting their old poems 
decays ; the cuſtom of teaching them to their. 
children is fallen into deſuetude; and few are now - 
to be found, except old men, who can rehearſe 
from memory any conſiderable parts of them. 
For theſe particulars, concerning the ſtate of the 
Highlands and the tranſmiſſion of Oſſian's poems, 
Lam indebted to the reverend and very learned 
and ingenious Mr. John Macpherſon , miniſter of 
Slate in the Iſland of Sky, and to the reverend Mr. 
Donald Macqueen miniſter of Kilmuir in Sky, 
Mr. Donald Macleod miniſter of Glenelg in Inver- 
neſsshire, Mr. Lewis Grant minifier of Duthel in 
Inverneſsshire, Mr. Angus Macneil miniſter of the 
Iſland of ſouth Uiſt, Mr. Neil Macleod miniſter of 
Roſs, in the Iſland of Mull, and Mr. Alexander 
eee nene the 88th Regiment. | 
The honourable colonel Hugh Mackay of bigs- 
houſe in the Shire of Sutherland, Donald Camp- 


bell of Airds in Argyleshire'Eſq;: Eneas Mack 


intosh of Mackintosh in Inverneſsshire, Eſq; and 
Ronald Macdonell of Keappoch in Lochaber, Ea: 
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captain in the $7th regiment commanded. by co» 
lonel Fraſer, all concur in teſtifying that Mr. Mac- 
pherſon's collection conſiſts of genuine Highland 
poems; known to them to be ſuch, both from 
the general report of the country where they 
live , and from their own remembrance of the ori- 
ginals. Colonel Mackay aſſerts very poſitively, 
upon perſonal knowledge, that many of the poems 
published by Mr. Macpherſon are true and faithful 
tranſlations. Mr. Campbell declares that he has 
heard many of them, and captain Macdonell that 
he has heard parts of every otra 
in me original language. 
e "Eq; : andAlex> 
ander Grant, of Delrachny , Eſq ; both in the Shire 
of Inverneſs, deſire to be named as vouchers for 
the poem of Fingal in. particular. They remem- 


ber to have heard it often in their younger days, 


and are poſitive that Mr. aerger pere 
n tranſlation of it. | 
- Lauchlan Macpherſon of Smile in In« 
ve rneſsshire, Eſq; gives a very full and explicit 
teſtimony , from particular knowledge, in the fol- 
lowing words: That in the year 1760, he accom- 
panied Mr. Macpherſon during ſome part of his 
journey through the Highlands in ſearch of the 
poems of Offian ; that he aſſiſted him in collecting 
them; that he took down from oral tradition, and 
tranſeribed from old manuſcripts by far the great · 
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elt part of choſe. pieces Mr. Macpherſon has pub- 


lished; that ſince the publication he has carefully 
compared the tranſlation with the copies of the ori- 
ginals in his hands; and that he finds it amazingly 
literal, even to ſuch a degree as often to preſerve 
the cadence of the Galic verſification. He affirms, 
that among the manuſcripts which were at that 
time in Mr. Macpherſon's poſſeſſion, he ſaw one 
of as old a date as the year 1410. 

Sir James Macdonald of Macdonald , in the 


and ofSky , Baroner, afſured me, that after hav- 


ing made, at my defire , all the enquiries he could 
in his part of the country, he entertained no doubt 


chat Mr. Macpherſon's collection conſiſted entirely 


of authentick Highland poems; that he had lately 


Heard ſeveral parts of them repeated in the origi- 
nal, in the Iſland of Sky, with ſome variations 


from the printed tranſlation, ſuch as might na- 


E turally be expected from the circumſtances of oral 


tradition; and ſome parts, in particular the epiſode 
of Fainaſollis in the third book of Fingal , which 
agree litterally with the tranſlation; and added, 
that he had heard recitations of others poems nor | 


tranſlated by Mr. Macpherſon, but generally re- 


puted to be of Oſſian's compoſition, which were of 
the ſame ſpirit and ftrain with ſuchasare tranſlated, 


and which he eſteemed notinferiour toany of them 


in ſublimity of deſcription , dignity of ſeatiment,, 
or any other of the beauties of poetry, This laſt 
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particular muſt have great weight; as it is well 
known how much the judgment of Sir James Mac- 
donald deſerves to be relied upon, in every thing 
that relates to literature and taſte, - 
” The late reverend Mr. Alexander Macfarlane , 
miniſter of Arrachar in Dumbartonshire, who was 
remarkably eminent for his profound knowledge 
in Galic learning and antiquities, wrote tome ſoon 
after the publication of Mr. Macpherſon's work „ 
terming it, a maſterly tranſlation; informing me 
that he had often heard ſeveral of theſe poems in 
the original, and remarked many paſſages ſo par- 
ticularly ſtriking beyond any thing he had ever 
0 read in any human compoſition, that he never ex- 
pected to ſee a ſtrength of genius able to do them 
that juſtice in a tranſlation, which Mr. Macpher- 
ſon has done. 

Norman Macleod of Macleod "i in * Iland of 
Sky, Eſq; Walter Macfarlane of Macfarlane in 
Dumbartonshire, Eſq; Mr. Alexander Macmillan, 
deputy keeper of his Majeſty's ſignet, Mr. Adam 
Ferguſſon, profeſſor of moral philoſophy i in the 
Univerſity of Edimburgh , and many other gentle- 
men natives of the Highland counties, whom I 
had occaſion to converſe with upon this ſubject, 
declare, that though they cannot now repeat from 
memory any of theſe poems in the original , yet 
from what they have heard in their youth, and 

from the impreſſion of the ſubject ſtill remaining 
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on their minds, they firmly believe thoſe which 
Mr. Macpherſon has published, to be the old 
poems of Offian current in the count. 

Defirous , however , to have this tranſlation 
particularly compared with the oral editions of 
any who had parts of the original diſtinctly on 


their memory , I applied to ſeveral clergymen' 
to make enquiry in their reſpeife parishes con- 


cerning ſuch perſons ; and to compare what they” 
rehearſed with the printed verſion. Accordingly , 
from the reverend Mr. John Macpherſon miniſter 


of Slate in Sky „Mr. Neil Macleod miniſter of 


Roſs in Mull, Mr. Angus Macneil miniſter of 
South Uiſt, Mr. Donald Macqueen miniſter of 
Kilmuir in Sky, and Mr. Donald Macleod mini- 
ter of Glenelg , I have had reports on this head, 
containing diſtinet and explicit teſtimonies to al- 
moſt the whole epic poem of Fingal, from be- 
ginning to end, and to ſeveral alſo of the leſſer 
poems, as rehearſed in the original, in their 
preſence, by perſons whoſe names and places 
of abode they mention, and compared by them- 
ſelves with the printed tranſlation. They affirm that 
in many places, what was rehearſedin their preſen- 
ce agreed literally and exactly with the tranſlation. 


—_— — 


_ In ſome places they found variations from it, and 


variations even among different rehearſers of the 
ſame poem in che original; as words and ftanzas omit-' 


ted by ſome whichothers repeated, and the order © 
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and connection in ſome places changed. But they 
remark , that theſe variations are on the whole 
not very material; and that Mr. Macpherſon 
ſeemed to them to follow the moſt juſt and au- 
chentic copy of the ſenſe of his author. Some of 
theſe clergymen, particularly Mr. Neil Macleod, 
can themtelves repeat from memory ſeveral paſ- 


ſages of Fingal the tranſlation of which they 


aflure me is exact. Mr. Donald Macleod acquaints 
me, that it was in his houſe Mr, Macpherſon had 
the deſcription of Cuchullin's horſes and chariot, 


in the firſt book of Fingal, given him by Allan 


Macaski!l ſchoolmaſter. Mr. Angus Macneil writ- 
es, that Mr. Macdonald, a parishioner of his, 
declares , that he has often ſeen and read a great 
part of an ancient manuſcript, once in the poſ- 
ſeſßon of the family of Clanronald , and after- 
wards carried to Ireland, containing many of 
theſe poems; and that rehearſed before him ſeve- 
ral paſſages out of Fingal, which agreed exactly 
with Mr. Macpherſon's tranſlation ; that Neil Mac- 
murrich , whoſe predeceſſors had for many ge- 
nerations been Bards to the family of Clanronald, 
declared alſo in his preſence, that he had often 
ſeen and read the ſame old manuſcript ; that he 
himſelf, gave to Mr. Macpherſon a manuſcript 
containing ſome of the poems which are now 
tranſlated and published, and rehearſed before 
Mr, Macneil, in the original, the whole of the 
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poem entitled Dar-thula, with very little varia. 
tion from the printed tranſlation. I have receive 
ed the ſame teſtimony concerning this poem, 
Dar- thula, from Mr. Macpherſon miniſter of Sla- 
te; and in a letter communicated to me from 
Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol , of the $8th regi- 
ment, informing me of its being recited in the 
original , in their preſence, from beginning to 
end: On which I lay the more ſtreſs, as any 
perſon of taſte who turns to that poem will ſee, 
chat it is one of the moſt highly finished in the 
whiole collection, and moſt diſtinguished for poe- 
tical and ſentimental beauties ; inſomuch, that 
whatever genius could produce Dar-thula , muſt 
be judged fully equal to any performance contain- 
ed in Mr. Macpherſon's publication. I muſt add 
here, that though they who have compared the 
tranſlation with what they have heard rehearſed 
of the original, beſtow high praiſes both upon 
Mr. Macpherſon's genius and his fidelity; yet 1 
find it to be their general opinion , that in many 
places he has not been able to attain to the ſtrength 
and ſublimity of the original which he copied. 
I have authority to ſay , in the name of Lieu» 
tenant Colonel Archibald Macnab of the 88th 
regiment, or regiment of Highland Voluntiers 
commanded by colonel Campbell, that he has 
undoubted evidence of Mr. Macpherſon's collec- 
tion being genuine, both from what he well re- 
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bend de dowe in eee and from 
- his having heard very lately a conſiderable part 
of the poem of Temora rehearſed in the origi- 
nal, 8 mw the Rn ot 
. fon; * . 
- By, ene Mer Atexanter Pope miniſter 
of Reay, in the Shire of Caithneſs „Lam inform- 
ed, chat twenty-four years ago, he had begun 
00 make a collection of ſome of the old poems 
Current in his part of the country; on compar- 
- ing which, with Mr. Macpherſon's work, he 
found in his collection the poem intitled, the 
battle of Lora, ſome parts of Lathmon , and the 
account of the death of Oſcar. From the above 
mentioned Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol , teſti- 
- monies have been alſo received to a-great part 
of Fingal , to part of Temora , and Carric-thura, 
as well as to the whole of Dar-thula, as recited 
in his preſence in the original, compared, 2 
found to agree vith the tranſlation. | 
- I myſelfreadover the greateſt part of the Eng- 
- lish verſion of the ſix books of Fingal, to Mr. 
Kenneth Macpherſon of Stornoway in the Iſland 
of Lewis, merchant, in preſence of the reverend 
Mr. Alexander Macaulay chapelain to the 88th 
- regiment. In going along Mr. Macpherſon vouch- 
ed what was read to be well known to him 
in 'the original, both the deſcriptions and the 
» ſentiments, 12 ſome places, though- he. remem- 
5 bered 
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ered the ſtory, he did not remember the words | 


of the original; in other places, he remembered 
and repeated the Galic lines themſelves , which, 


being interpreted to me by Mr. Macaulay, were 


found, upon compariſon, to agree often literally 


with the printed verſion, and ſometimes with 
Night variations of a word or an epithet. This 
teſtimony carried to me, and muſt have car- 
ried to any. other who had been preſent , the 
higheſt conviction; being preciſely a teſtimony 

of that nature which an Englishman well acquaint- 
ed with Milton, or any favourite author, would 
give to a foreigner, who shewed him a verſion 
of this author into his own language , and wanted 
to be ſatisfied from what the Englishman could 


recollect of the original, whether it was really 
a tranſlation of Paradiſe Loſt, or a ſpurious 


work under . title Which had does put into 25 
hands. 

The above · mentioned Mr. Alexander Maca 
Mr. Adam Ferguſſon profeſſor of moral philoſo- 
phy, and Mr. Alexander Fraſer , governor to 
Francis Stuart, Eſq ; inform me, that at ſeveral 
different times they were with Mr. Macpherſon , 
after he had returned from his journey through 
the Highlands, and whilſt he was employed in 
the work of tranſlating ; that they looked into 
his manuſcripts, ſeveral of which had the appear- 
ance of being old; that they were fully ſatiſ- 
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_ they" me e lation in many places 
wich the ig and nnn, 
dee an retmaykably literal. 

Ir, has been thought worth while „ 
FFF ' 
the works of Offian ,- now in poſſeſſion. of the 
publick : Becauſe whatever rang they are allow- 
ferent opinions may be entertained concerning 
their poetical merit, they are unqueſtionably 
Valuable in another view; as monuments of the 
taſte and manners of an ancient age, as uſeful 
materials for enlarging our knowledge of the 
human mind and character; and muſt, beyond 
all diſpute, be held as at leaſt, one of the greateſt 
curioſities, which have at any time enriched the 
might have been produced by a more enlarged 
correſpondence with the Highland counties: But 
I apprehend, if any apology is neceſſary, it is 
_ For producing ſo many names, in a queſtion , 
where the conſenting filence of a whole coun» 
ſtrongeſt proof, that ſpurious compoſitions, in 
ho keen Kere YER MIS gere ges 
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